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3248. Anderson, J. E., Freeman, F. N., & Johnson, 
p, (Eds. ] Monographs of the Society for Research 
in Child Development. Washington, D. C.: National 
Research Council. No. 1, 1935.—R. R. Willoughby 
Clark). 

3249. Apgar, W. E. Whitehead’s philosophy of 
the organism, an introduction for biologists. Quart. 
Re. Biol., 1936, 11, 16-34.—An elucidation of the 
following topics: reality as process, life history of 
an intellectual entity, subjective aim, prehension, 
eternal objects, enduring objects, objective im- 
mortality, physical and mental poles, extensive 
continuum, subjective form, efficient and final causa- 
tion, complex actual entity, originality of response, 
nexus, societies, life and presiding occasions. The 
features of Whitehead’s system of most immediate 
significance to theoretical biology are then summarized 
in six brief paragraphs.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


3250. Baley, S. Zarys psychologji w zwiqzku z 
roxewojem psychiki dziecka. (Outline of psychology 
from the point of view of child development.) War- 
saw: Ksiqznica-Atlas, 1935. Pp. 424. 6.40 zloty.— 
This is a textbook in general psychology which deals 
chiefly with problems concerning the development of 
the human mind. The author discusses successively 
in separate chapters: psychic phenomena as the 
object of psychology ; degrees of psychic development 
and the main kinds of psychic phenomena; the 
physical development of children and youth; psychic 
functions and their development in children; ab- 
normal psychic phenomena.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


3251. Bleuler, E. Mnemismus, Psychoide. (Mnem- 
ism, psychoids.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1934, 33, 177-191.—The “‘mneme”’ is based on the 
existence of directed tendencies in living substances 
and the ‘‘mnemic”’ property of conservation. A special 
form of energy exists. The fixation of modes of reac- 
tion through experience conforms to the reality prin- 
ciple and pleasure principle of Freud. In regard to 
“psyche”’ and ‘‘psychoid”’ the distinction can be taken 
back to the distinction between ‘“‘mnemic’”’ phenomena 
based on individual experience and those based on 
ancestral experience (hereditary engrams giving the 
instincts). — (Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3252. Bonnardel, R. Les examens de la vision 
chromatique dans les services de sécurité; un nouvel 
appareil. (Examination of color vision in the interest 
of safety; a new apparatus.) Travail hum., 1935, 4, 
55-70.—A new apparatus for measuring color blind- 
ness or color sensitivity; it comprises a light source 
with rheostat control, smoked wedges, a series of 
filters, some of them duplicates of those used on the 
railroad, and a diaphragm to control the size of the 


image. The apparatus is especially adapted for deter- 
mining thresholds.— 7. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3253. Bott, E. A. Undergraduate instruction in 
psychology. J. Ass. Amer. med. Coll., 1935. Pp. 10. 
—The author tells of the sequence of psychology 
courses, the books used, the point of view maintained, 
ahd the objectives sought by the faculty in a three- 
year compulsory training in normal and abnormal 
psychology for medical students.—F. A. Mote, Jr. 
(Clark). 

3254. Bouman, H. D., Messer, E. P., & Rijnberk, 
G. van. La chambre en pratique absolument sil- 
encieuse dans le laboratoire de physiologie de 
l’université d’Amsterdam. (The practically sound- 
proof room in the physiology laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam.) Arch. néerl. Physiol., 1934, 
19, 133-165.—A detailed description of a sound-proof 
room, with numerous diagrams that indicate the 
manner of constructing exterior and interior walls, 
doors, etc. Experimental evidence as to the acoustic 
properties of the room is provided.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 

3255. Burloud, A. Conscience et comportements. 
(Consciousness and behavior.) Rev. Métaphys. 
Morale, 1934, 41, 471-508.—A discussion of the 
weaknesses in the positions of the behaviorists and 
introspectionists. The explanation of mental and 
behavioral activity occurring at the same time, and 
of the transition from one to the other, is possible 
through analysis of the organization and constructive 
powers of life.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3256. Coghill, G. E. The integration and motiva- 
tion of behavior as problems of growth. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1936, 48, 3-19.—This paper is a summary 
of the author’s work on the correlation of structure 
and function in the development of behavior, and 
an application of his results to the psychophysiological 
problems of integration and individuation. The 
development of the nervous system, the acquisition 
of behavior, and the adaptation of behavior to 
environment all show the principle of the expansion 
of a primarily integrated total pattern and the 
individuation of partial patterns within it. The key 
to the problem of motivation is found in pre-sensory 
endogenous drives in the embryo, in which the 
youngest and least mature cells are most sensitive to 
endogenous stimulation. So long as the brain is 
growing by the maturation of neurones, there is in 
it a nervous field that under endogenous stimulation 
can function in the intrinsic motivation of behavior. 
The application of this concept of motivation to the 
problems of instinct, psychopathology, and the 
integration of the personality is briefly indicated. The 
hypothesis is stated that learning is essentially growth 
and that mental hygiene is essentially a problem of 
growth.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 
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3257. Ducasse, C. J. III. Introspection, mental 
acts, and sensa. Mind, 1936, 45, 181-192.—A 
philosophical discussion of these terms by reference 
to S. Alexander’s position in Space, Time, and Deity. 
— H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 

3258. Floyd, W. F., & Keele, C. A. Electrolytic 
phenomena in electrodes used for physiological pur- 
poses. J. Phystol., 1936, 86, 25-27P.—A study to 
determine the optimal properties of electrodes to be 
used in the measurement of human skin potentials.— 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

3259. Forbes, M. L. H. A combination of peg 
boards. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 249-250.—De- 
scription of apparatus: a combination of fixed pegs 
and perforated cards.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

3260. Forbes, M. L. H. A combination horn-book 
and typewriter. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 250-252. 
— Description of apparatus: a chart with letters and 
a one-row typewriter keyboard. Recommended for 
use with non-readers for ‘‘the training of the eye to 
follow the sequence of letters."—£. Hetdbreder 
(Wellesley). 

3261. Forbes, M. L. H. The typewriter key as a 
device for registering choice. J. genet. Psychol., 
1936, 48, 253.—Description of apparatus: a modifica- 
tion of the combination of horn-book and typewriter 
described above (see X: 3260) in which items other 
than letters serve as indices to blank keys. Recom- 
mended as a device for registering choice.—E. 
Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov. 
Sci. Mon., N. Y., 1936, 42, 375-377.—A tribute to 
the man and the scientist, together with a brief sum- 
mary of his experimental contributions. Of particular 
interest to psychologists is the importance for 
Pavlov’s life career in biology of the writings of George 
Henry Lewes, and the acknowledgment by Pavlov 
of E. L. Thorndike’s prior work in the field of the 
conditioned reflex. Portrait.—0O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 


3263. Fulton, S. Husserl’s significance for the 
theory of truth. Monist, 1935, 45, 264-306.—This 
paper is a critical exposition of the phenomenology 
of Husserl and its bearings on the psychological 
aspects of logic. Phenomenology is the reflective 
description of the essences and essential connections 
and structures of pure, absolute or transcendental 
consciousness. Husserl’s theory, in appealing to 
intuition and insight, expresses a general modern 
trend against the philosophical relativism based on 
psychology and history. Self-evidence, the crucial 
concept of Husserl's theory, is subjected to detailed 
analysis. The types, structures, and adequacy of 
self-evidence, or the result of perfectly rational judg- 
ment are distinguished, and the aims and achieve- 
ments of Husserl’s doctrine are sketched in compari- 
son with the somewhat similar approach of Bosan- 
quet.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

3264. Gayet, R., & Portier, H. Dispositif d’am- 
plification permettant l’enregistrement direct des 
courants d’action. (Amplification circuit permitting 
direct registration of action currents.) Ann. Physiol. 
Physicochim. biol., 1935, 11, 896.—The action cur- 
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rents modulate a high frequency current which 
actuates a vacuum tube and records by means of ap 
oscillograph.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


3265. Gemelli, A. La misura in psicologia. (Meas. 
urement in psychology.) Riv. Fil. neo-scolast., 1934 
26. Pp. 21.—The so-called psychophysical measures 
included under the Weber-Fechner law deal with 
purely physiological processes. In psychology, one 
cannot make measurements in the Wundtian sens 
Psychology is a science which determines the laws rma 
two types of psychic events: those conditioned py 
physiological processes, and those which are inde. 
pendent (such as the apprehension of relations) — 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3266. Higginson, G. D. Psychology. New York: 
Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xiii + 646. $2.90.—This 
writer has attempted ‘‘to present a consistent descrip. 
tive treatment of man at the level of meaning.” Man 
is considered as an organism functioning in a situa. 
tion. His activity results in functional products, 
i.e., meanings, objects or situations and the properties 
thereof to which man reacts rather than to an ep. 
vironmental energy as such. Nineteen chapters 
include: (1) the nature of psychology, (2) biological 
determination of activities, (3) physiological and 
psychological determination, (4) some visual proper- 
ties of objects, (5) an explanatory approach to vision, 
(6) visual properties of size, shape, distance, and 
movement, (7) auditory, gustatory, and olfactory 
properties, (8) cutaneous, kinesthetic, vestibular, and 
organic properties, (9) time, limits, illusions, and 
attention, (10) action patterns, (11) action with 
psychological preparation, (12) an _ explanatory 
approach to action patterns, (13) memory, (14) im- 
agination, (15) thinking, (16) emotion, (17) learning, 
(18) individual differences, (19) personality. There 
are many illustrations taken both from everyday life 
and from the experimental literature. References 
are given at the end of each section.—J. McV. Hunt 
(St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

3267. Hill, A. V. A tribute to Pavlov. Science, 
1936, 83, 351-353.—Quoted from the British Medical 
Journal.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3268. Kattsoff, L. O. Postulational methods. II. 
Phil. Sci., 1936, 3, 67-89.—This is the second part 
of an article which was begun in the previous volume 
of this journal (p. 139). In the terminology of 
mathematics and of logic the author considers the 
nature and purpose of axioms, the nature and purpose 
of theorems, and the properties of postulate sets. 
The editors of the journal announce that: “Due to 
its technicality, the remainder of this analysis will 
be published as a supplement to this Journal.’— 
C. C. Peters (Pennsylvania State). 


3269. Kemmerer, M. C. W. Some psychology. 
(2nd ed.) Boston: Bruce Humphries, 1935. Pp. 229. 
$2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3270. Kupalov, P. Bequest of Pavlov to the 
academic mie of his country. Science, 1936, 83, 
369.—A translation of Pavlov’s note, written Feb- 
ruary 1936.—R. Goldman (Clark). 
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3271. Lanier, L. H. Joseph ;Peterson—teacher 
and psychologist. Peabody Reflector, 1936, 9, 3-5; 7. 
—A list of Peterson's writings included more than 100 
titles. A portrait is included in the biography.— N. 
B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 

3272. Lodge, O. In memory of Charles Richet. 
Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1936, 44, 1-4.—C. E. 
Stuart (Duke). 

3273. McCulloch, W. S.,. & Wendt, G. R. A 
photokymographic method with continuous cathode 
ray oscillograms. Science, 1936, 83, 354-355.—The 
method described gives photokymographic records 
of the cathode-ray oscillogram in black, and other 
signals in white, on a gray background with co- 
ordinates for time and amplitude. A diagram of 
the apparatus is included.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3274. M(yers), C. S. Obituary notice: Dr. A. F. 
Shand, 1858-1936. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 26, 323- 
324.—Contains portrait.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

3275. Nojima, C. Nippon shinrigaku josetsu. 
Introduction to Japanese psychology.) Tokyo: 
Shokabo, 1935. Pp. 257. Y. 1.30.—The most well- 
known and fundamental peculiarities in mental traits 
of Japanese people lie, according to the author, in 
their non-individualism and non-intellectualism. All 
their forms of life come from the attitude of positive 
submission to the Absolute. They do not divide 


their life and experience into two phases (self and 
others, thinking and behavior), but recognize them 
Here lies the depth of their 


in conduct as a whole. 
mental life; it developed in a form of life-psychology, 
not being restricted as narrow consciousness-psy- 
chology or behavioristic rigidity. (For this reason 
the author calls the Japanese psychological viewpoint 
and hence that of this book the absolute psychology.) 
In the introduction he reviews the life and art of the 
nation and examines several theories on Japanese 
mentality, reaching the conclusion above mentioned. 
In Part I, he studies Japanese musical sentiments 
and finds a predominance of plaintive melody (in 
opposition to the usual opinion), proclaiming the 
life-raising power of tragic sentiments as the moment 
of conduct. Part II is the psychology of learning 
making its appearance in some arts and accomplish- 
ments in old times of this country. In the last part 
he picks up the problem of understanding, especially 
in the form of comprehension (an equivalent of Kan, 
translated by Kuroda). The author thus examines 
some Occidental theories concerning psychology of 
education and understanding; and finding them 
hindered by their adherence to consciousness and 
analysis, he justifies the Japanese attitude toward 
learning and understanding.—C. Nojima (Gifu). 


3276. Reiser, O. L. Philosophy and the concepts 
of modern science. New York: Macmillan, 1935. 
Pp. xvii + 323, $3.50.—The work as a whole is an 
exposition of the standpoint underlying emergent 
evolution, Gestalt, and humanism; the visual process 
is conceived as central and typical. It is divided into 
two parts, concerned with the relations of philosophy 
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to the physical and social sciences respectively.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). . 

3277. Rostohar,M. [Ed.] Psychologie. Casopis 
pro teoretickou a uZitou psychologii. (Psychology. 
A journal of theoretical and applied psychology.) 
Brno: Sdruzen i pedagogickych korporaci. Vol. 1, 
No. 1-2, 1935.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3278. Russell, E. S. The study of behaviour. 
Nature, Lond., 1934, 134, 835-839.—The general 
characteristics of the organism as a whole should be 
considered. The organism is conceived as ‘‘an 
organized unity showing the activities of mainte- 
nance, development and reproduction, bound up in 
one continuous life-cycle. A static concept is inade- 
quate; time must enter into the definition."” Behavior 
is to be regarded simply as one form of the general 
directive activity which is characteristic of the living 
organism. In this way materialism and vitalism are 
avoided. ‘From the organismal point of view, the 
study of behavior is neither comparative physiology 
nor comparative psychology; it is the study of the 
directive activity of the organism as a whole, in so 
far as that activity has reference to the organism's 
own perceptual world.”’ ‘The relation of behavioural 
or ‘psychological’ activities to physiological is not 
the relation of mental to physical activities, but is, 
quite simply, the relation of a whole spatio-temporal 
directive process to its parts.’’-—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3279. Schrédinger, E. Science and the human 
temperament. New York: Norton, 1935. Pp. 192. 
$2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3280. [Various.] Clark University dissertation 
and thesis abstracts, 1935 (Vol. VII). Worcester: 
Clark Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. 130.—Includes abstracts 
of five doctors’ dissertations in psychology: Robert J. 
Beitel, Jr., An analysis of some human retinal synaptic 
functions in terms of effects demonstrable at the 
threshold: I. Spatial summation of subliminal stimuli. 
II. Retinal inhibition; Robert H. Brown, A study of 
spectral sensitivity by a conditioned reflex technique; 
Claude C. Neet, A comparison of verbal, manual, and 
conditioned-response methods in the determination of 
auditory intensity thresholds; Sidney H. Newman, 
The applicability of the Spearman-Brown formula 
to the determination of the reliability of learning 
material; Joseph R. Smith, An investigation of 
retinal and central components in human intensity 
discrimination; and one master’s thesis: Rosaline 
Goldman, The consistency of honest behavior in 
different test situations and the relation of certain 
factors to such behavior.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3281. Windischer, H. Die Psychologie Augustins 
und ihre Beziehungen zur Gegenwart. (The psy- 
chology of Augustine and its relationship to the 

resent.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 95, 347-393.— 

he author recognizes in Augustine a‘thinker both of 
his own time and of the present era. He holds that 
he is the first real student of the soul. He is in view- 
point both neo-Platonic and Christian. He sought 
God whereas modern psychology seeks truth. The 
author makes a full analysis of the metaphysical 
categories of Augustine in contrast with modern 
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scientific doctrines and discusses introspection versus 
objective observation as techniques. Augustine's in- 
trospection was fused with search for a mani- 
festation of God. He believed in the trinity of God 
and saw its counterpart in man in memory, under- 
standing and will. The end of all self-knowledge 
is knowledge of God.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 

3282. Zeddies, A. Lebensfiihrung und Lebensges- 
taltung. (The guidance and configuration of life.) 
Homburg: Siemens, 1936. Pp. 163.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 3472, 3697. } 
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3283. Adrian, E.D. The basis of sensation. (Re- 
print ed.) New York: Peter Smith, 1936. Pp. 122. 
$3.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3284. [Anon.) Experiences of a sufferer from 
word-blindness. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1936, 20, 73-76.— 
An autobiographical account of the experiences and 
difficulties encountered by a patient (an English lady, 
evidently cultured, whose identity is not disclosed) 
suffering from word-blindness.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. 
(American Optical Company). 

3285. Armstrong, J. H. Subjective mental and 
physical reactions to a free fall in space. J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1935, 105, 1107—-1110.—The author reports 
his introspections during a free fall of approximately 
1200 feet in space by means of a delayed parachute 
jump. Mental reactions were normal except for fear 
and excitement, which were not attributable to the 
fall per se. The only abnormal physical sensation 
was that of a gentle superficial pressure on the down- 
ward surface of the body. There was a nearly com- 
plete loss of hearing acuity from an undetermined 
cause. Vision was normal. Position and motion were 
recognized only when the eyes were open.— D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 

3286. Arnold, W. Uber die Wahrnehmbarkeit 
akustischer Signale. (Concerning the perceptibility 
of acoustic signals.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 95, 
512-564.—This experiment seeks to discover and to 
measure the psychical factors influencing sound re- 
ception, with special reference to acoustic signal 
location. Conclusions are: (1) Sensory and muscular 
types of persons are revealed through the acoustic 
response. (2) The reaction time is dependent upon 
the quality of the signal-tone, whether pleasurable or 
non-pleasurable. Every signal quality has its reaction 
constant, which must be multiplied by the reaction 
time of a specific type in order to ascertain the sub- 
ject’s tone response. Extensive studies were made on 
tone localization, horizontal and vertical. Signals 
used today are of unequal value in character, psychical 
reaction depending upon vayiation of a number of 
qualities.—-A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

3287. Berens, C., Kerby, C. E., & McKay, E. C. 
The cause of blindness in children. J. Amer. med. 
Ass., 1935, 105, 1949—1956.—Causes of blindness were 
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classified in a study of 2702 children in schools fo 
the blind. The results are discussed from the stand. 
point of preventive ophthalmology.  Sight-sayin, 
classes should be available for children whose ~. 
sight does not require education by tactual methods 
—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). : 


3288. Bielschowsky, A. Congenital and acquire 
deficiencies of fusion. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1935, 18 
925-937.—The author states the causes and condi, 
tions of an extreme type of deficiency in fusion oj 
retinal images, which is known as “horror fusionis " 
A serious case which was cured by correcting {o; 
differences in the retinal images is presented. This 
case is regarded as fundamental, since it indicates 
that aniseikonia, or the condition of difference in the 
size of the retinal images, is an important etiological 
factor in anomalies of retinal fusion.—T. Karwos)j 
(Dartmouth). 


3289. Bogoslovsky, A., Kravkov, S., & Semenov. 
skaya, E. [The action of the place of the excited 
retina on light and electrical sensibility.] Fisjo) 
Zh. U.S.S.R., 1935, 814-825.—Preliminary visya| 
excitation (white light, 250 lux) can give a high and 
long increase of light sensibility at peripheral points 
of the retina. The condition of this increase is the 
preliminary light excitation of the macular zone oj 
the eye. The increase of the electrical sensibilit, 
of the eye was also observed after the preliminar, 
light excitation, and cannot serve as a criterion of 
adequate sensibility of peripheral vision. The de. 
pendence of the increase of visual sensibility of the 
peripheral retina on the preliminary excitation of the 
macular zone can be explained from the point of view 
of hypothesis or reciprocal innervation of the visual 
organs.—A. Yarmolenko (Leningrad). 


3290. Bourdon, B. Le phénoméne du luisant. 
(The glistening phenomenon.) Bull. Soc. Sa. 
Bretagne, 1935, 12, 177-182.—It is necessary to dis- 
tinguish glistening from brightness, luster, and bril- 
liance—expressions that are often used interchange 
ably. Glistening is essentially a binocular phenome- 
non. It is present when limited corresponding 
regions of the two retinas are simultaneously stimv- 
lated by different light intensities. Not only black 
and white, but other colors which are sufhciently 
different in brightness can produce the same phe- 
nomenon. It is often possible to assure oneself that 
an object is really glistening by alternately closing 
the eyes, for when one eye is stimulated strongly the 
other is weakly stimulated.— R. Goldman (Clark). 


3291. Casella, B. Prove di orientamento acustico. 
(Tests of acoustic orientation.) G. Med. milit., 1935, 
No. 2, 123-136.—With the aim of observing which 
sounds are more readily heard and located by normal 
ears, and whether this acoustic orientation undergoes 
eventual modification owing to labyrinth excitement, 
the author has conducted a series of experiments with 
over 200 air pilots and with 11 candidates who wert 
rejected on account of labyrinth lability. He give 
the results of these experiments.—G. M. Hirst 
(Rome). 
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3292. Chase, A. M. Anomalies in the absorption 


spectrum 
i oen. Phystol., 


and bleaching kinetics of visual purple. 
1936, 19, 577-601.—_M. A. Rubin 

Clark). 

3293, Costa, A. Influsso di sensazioni cinestetiche 
su concomitanti percezioni visive. (Influence of 
kinesthetic sensations upon Concomitant visual per- 
ceptions.) Arch. tal. Psicol., 1936, 13, 135-173.— 
The author discusses the results of qualitative and 
quantitative studies of the mutual influences of visual 
perception and muscular sensations. Prefaced by an 
historical summary, the work concludes with an 
attempt at interpretation, which takes into considera- 
tion: (1) the theory of the synesthetic quality 
\Verner), which, however, does not necessarily imply 
the genetic hypothesis; (2) physiological processes, 
«) which a comparatively secondary importance is 
ascribed; and (3) attention processes, to which con- 
siderable importance is ascribed.—R. E. Schwars 
y. A. Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 

3204. Crowther, A. Vision and visual perception 
inmercury light. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 26, 430-440. 

Visual acuity, perception of silhouettes and per- 
ception of moving objects were the same in mercury 
arc light as in ordinary artificial light. Visual per- 
ception and immediate recall of a complex model 
roadway scene were better in the standard artificial 
light, and the difference between this and the mercury 
arc light was statistically significant. This was due 
to the fact that the colors of the objects were less 
vivid in the latter, which was very deficient at the 
red end of the spectrum.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

3295. De Groot, W. Seeing in the ultra-violet. 
Vature, Lond., 1934, 134, 494.——“‘From the descrip- 
tion of these experiments, it will be clear that real 
retinal vision is observed and not the fluorescence of 
the other parts of the eye such as the lens, which of 
course was also very strong. Whether the retinal 
process is due to the cones or to the rods and if 
fluorescence of the retina plays a role are still open 
juestions.”” R. Goldman (Clark). 

3296. Diederichsen, A. Ohne Brille. (Without 
eye-glasses.) Dresden: Emil Pahl, 1935. Pp. 39. 
RM. 1.75.—After a discussion of the problem of 
accommodation and that of errors of refraction, the 
author analyzes the psychological basis of vision. A 
great part of the paper deals with the psychological 
training of vision and with the psychological therapy 
of the disturbances of sight.—P. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3297. Duggan, J. N. A visual acuity test for 
malingerers. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1936, 20, 175-176.— 
The testing apparatus consists of an internally illu- 
minated box, the face of which is divided into four 
equal rectangles each containing colored glasses, 
two of these being green, one red, and one white. 
in front of this is placed one of a series of metal 
sheets in which are apertures so arranged that by 
varying the way in which it is placed before the colored 
squares (upright, upside down, and back to front) as 
many as four different variations of the aperture 
positions are possible. As many as twenty-one 
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variations can be made quickly and in a great many 
different progressions.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (American 
Optical Company). 

3298. Edridge-Green, F. W. The theory of vision. 
Nature, Lond., 1934, 133, 651.—‘‘The view that the 
stimulation of the cones of the retina is indirect and 
takes place through the photo-chemical decomposition 
of the visual purple by light seems to be proved and 
a fact. How can the colourless transparent cones be 
directly stimulated by light? How does this direct 
stimulation agree with the laws of photo-chemistry? 
According to Grotthus’s law, no effect can be pro- 
duced by light unless it is absorbed.’""—R. Goldman 
(Clark). 

3299. Edridge-Green, F.W. The theory of colour- 
vision. Nature, Lond., 1934, 134, 777.—Light per- 
ception and color perception are distinct and are 
distinguished by different cells in the brain. Color 
blindness is a defect in the evolution of color percep- 
tion. There are innumerable varieties of dichromic 
vision.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3300. Eilers, H. Untersuchungen mit dem Oto- 
audion iiber die hirverbessernde Wirkung des 
‘‘Akustik”-Hérapparates. (Investigations with the 
otoaudion on the auditory improvement due to the 
“‘acoustic’’ auditory apparatus.) Oldenburg: Allmers, 
1936. Pp. 11.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3301. Fabry, C. Visionin the ultra-violet. .Vature, 
Lond., 1934, 134, 736.—Vision at short wave-lengths 
is possible only in young people; the limit of visibility 
recedes toward longer wave-lengths with increase in 
age. This continuous retrogression in the limit of 
visibility is due to progressive absorption by the crys- 
talline lens.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3302. Franz, V. Die stammesgeschichtlich zuneh- 
mende Arbeitsersparnis beim Akkommodationsakt 
der Wirbeltieraugen. (The prototypical developing 
economy in the act of accommodation of the verte- 
brate eye.) Biol. Zbl., 1934, 54, 403-418.—The 
evolutionary study of the growing efficiency of 
accommodation serves as the basis for a theory of the 
perfecting of organisms.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3303. Goodeve, C. F. Vision in the ultra-violet. 
Nature, Lond., 1934, 134, 416-417.—Using the 
Miiller-Hilger double monochromator normal vision 
down to 3125 A. was found. This instrument gives 
monochromatic light of a high intensity and of a 
very high degree of purity. - ‘“The sharp cut-off of 
vision between 3125 A. and 3023 A. is probably due 
to a threshold of absorption of light by the proteins 
of the eye lens.""—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3304. Guilder, R. P., & Hopkins, L. A. Auditory 
function studies in an unselected group of pupils at 
the Clarke School for the Deaf. I. General survey of 
hearing acuity. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1936, 46, 
46-63.—The authors have made a detailed study of 
the hearing acuity of 100 unselected deaf children 
between the ages of 9 and 20 years by means of the 
2-A audiometer with a special amplifier attachment 
which permits the exploration of the entire intensity 
range of hearing between the frequencies 64 and 8192 
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d.v. Data from both air and bone conduction tests 
are presented. The authors find that in an unselected 
group of deaf children there is a wide variation both 
in the degree and in the character of the hearing loss. 
This lack of homogeneity emphasizes the need of an 
educational classification on the basis of the amount 
of residual hearing. There is less variation in the 
data from bone conduction tests than from those 
from air conduction, but there is a larger incidence 
of no response in the higher frequencies at maximum 
intensity. This indicates that in such cases there is 
so little residual hearing that it would be of little or 
no value in the interpretation of speech sounds 
presented by way of bone conduction. Air conduction 
would probably have greater value for this group. 
[he authors present a detailed analysis of the audio- 
metric data for the principal etiological groups: 
cerebrospinal, congenital, probably congenital, ear, 
nose and throat diseases, and toxic neuritis.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 

3305. Guilder, R. P., & Hopkins, L. A. Auditory 
function studies in an unselected group of pupils at 
the Clarke School for the Deaf. II. Classification 
according to type and level of graph by air conduction. 
Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1936, 46, 120-136.—In a 
previous study the authors presented results of a 
general survey of the hearing acuity of 100 unselected 
deaf pupils. In the present paper they further analyze 
these data, with the purpose of classifying the pupils 
according to: (1) the type of graph presented by the 
audiogram; and (2) the level of the graph in terms of 
decibel loss. The 100 pupils are divided into four 
groups according to the type of graph presented by 
their audiograms. The frequency range of these 
groups decreases from group I through groups II, 
[Il and IV. 46% of the children fall in the first three 
groups. These have a sufficient range of residual 
hearing to respond to all the speech-sound frequen- 
cies. The pupils are in turn divided into three sub- 
divisions according to the level of the graph on the 
basis of decibel loss. These sub-groups constitute: 
(A) a hard-of-hearing group, 15%; (B) a partially 
deaf group, 30%; and (C) a profoundly deaf group, 
55% of the pupils. 45% of all pupils fall into sub- 
divisions (A) and (B), while 38% of all pupils are 
included in sub-divisions (A) and (B) as well as in 
Groups I, II and III. This means that in a large 
proportion of deaf children education should proceed 
along normal lines, through their residual hearing. 
The data further revealed that 44% of the congenitally 
deaf and probably congenitally deaf children fall into 
sub-divisions (A) and (B), the hard of hearing and 
partially deaf groups. Contrary to earlier concep- 
tions, therefore, congenital deafness does not neces- 
sarily imply profound or total deafness.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 

3306. Guilder, R. P., & Hopkins, L. A. Auditory 
functions in an unselected group of pupils at the Clarke 
School for the Deaf. III. Relation between hearing 
acuity and vestibular function. Laryngoscope, St. 
Louis, 1936, 46, 190-197.—This paper presents 
statistical data concerning the vestibular reactions 
of the same group of deaf children whose auditory 
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functions have been presented in previous papers 
The data for the deaf group are compared with simile 
data obtained from 58 normal hearing children. Th 
data are given in terms of the duration of es 
rotatory horizontal nystagmus in seconds after tos. 
tion in the Barany chair. The mean duration of the 
responses of the deaf group was less by 10 second) 
than that of the normal group; while the range oj 
duration for the deaf group was narrower, the standard 
deviation of the mean duration was larger than that 
of the normal group, indicating a greater variabilin, 
within the restricted range. There is no correlatio, 
between the duration of the vestibular respongs 
and the cause of deafness, with the single exceptio, 
of the meningitis group, in whom the vestibyla; 
responses were almost entirely absent. There js , 
slight correlation between the duration of the ves. 
tibular responses and the degree of deafness. —(_| 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 


3307. Guilford, J. P., & Nelson, H. M. Changes 
in the pitch of tones when melodies are repeated, 
J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 193-202.—In order ty 
test some conclusions reached by Guilford ang 
Hilton concerning the effects of the alteration of 
the pitch of one tone in a short melody, the authors 
performed control experiments in which the same 
melodies were repeated without any alteration, the 
repeated tones being compared one by one. The 
following conclusions are in agreement with those of 
the previous study: (1) Tones in a melody are ver 
unstable. (2) When one tone is altered in pitch in 
the second playing there is a tendency for other tones 
to follow by shifting in the same direction. This is 
not due to the repetition of the melody. (3) Repeti- 
tion of a melody is not alone responsible for the fact 
that tones preceding the altered tone are more affected 
on the average than tones following it. There was 
nothing in the results of the present study to verily 
the conclusions that: (1) A tone is more stable near 
the beginning of a melody than near the end. (2) First 
tones in a melody tend to rise in pitch on being re- 
peated and final tones tend to fall.—H. W. Kam 
(Pittsburgh). 


3308. Hallpike, C. S., & Rawdon Smith, A. F. The 
Helmholtz resonance theory of hearing. ature, 
Lond., 1934, 133, 614.—A description of a method 
which gave ‘direct evidence in favor of the view that 
the vibrating elements of the cochlea are differentially 
tuned for frequency.” ‘‘The amplitude of the poten- 
tials in response to a note of 250 cycles has bees 
found to be three or more times as great at the apex 
as at the base; while a note of 2,050 cycles gives nis 
to potentials of amplitude some four times greater at 
the base than the apex.’’—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3309. Harrower, M. R. Some factors determining 
figure-ground articulation. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936. 
26, 407-424.—Experiments were carried out t 
isolate the factors that determine which of two smal 
areas, exposed together as in the Rubin ambiguous 
figure, shall appear figural, or more figural than the 
other, when either would appear figural if ex 
singly. Smallness of area and surroundedness wer 
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important; the effect of partial surroundedness could 
be destroyed, but not even smaller area could make an 
obviously surrounding part a figure. Closure, good 
continuation, articulation and asymmetry were all 
important conditions. Color was unimportant, and 
iso absolute brightness, the determining factor 
being the gradient between both parts of the am- 
biguous figure and their background.—M. D. Vernon 
Cambridge, England). 

3310. Hecht, S. Intensity discrimination. Cold 
Sor. Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1935, 3, 230-236.—- 
The author discusses his new theory of intensity 
discrimination, in terms of which the discrimination 
is interpreted as due to initial events in the process 
{ photoreception. Wright’s recent work is con- 
sidered as supporting the theory.—C. H. Graham 

Clark). 

3311. Hecht, S., Schlaer, S., & Smith, E. L. 
Intermittent light stimulation and the duplicity theory 
of vision. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. Quant. Biol., 
1935, 3, 237-244.—The authors’ recent investigations 
of flicker indicate that the critical frequency-log I 
relationship shows two branches; the lower is identi- 
fied as due to rod function, the higher to cone function. 
The latter is best fitted by an equation which expresses 
the forward reaction as bimolecular. In certain cases 
this is also true of the rod data. The back reaction 
for the cones is assumed to be bimolecular; for the 
rods in all cases it is monomolecular.—C. H. Graham 
Clark). 

3312. Hsiao, H. H. A study of color blindness 
among Chinese children. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 
641-646.—The Ishihara test administered to children 
ranging in age from 4 to 15 revealed 5.57% boys 
and 0.58% girls color blind. Tables are included 
showing the amount of color blindness found in other 
studies. —R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

3313. Kanarsch, B. R. Das Relationserlebnis. 

lhe experience of relation.) Ziirich: Leemann, 1934. 
Pp. 80.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3314. Kellaway, C. H. The peripheral action of 
Australian snake venoms. IV. Action on sensory 
nerve endings in frogs. Aust. J. exp. Biol. med. Sci., 
1934, 12, 177-186.—Action currents from a prepara- 
tion of a piece of skin containing a nerve were ob- 
tained by tactile stimulation. Different snake 
venoms abolish nerve responses in an order analogous 
to that for motor responses, which are more easily 
destroyed. The venom acts not only on the nerve 
but also on the sensitive endings.—R. Goldman 
Clark). 

3315. Kemp, E. H. An experimental investigation 
of the problem of stimulation deafness. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1936, 19, 159-171.—‘“Some guinea-pigs 
which had been exposed to a 600-cycle tone of 
moderately high intensity failed to respond to low 
intensities of this tone immediately after exposure. 
Reconditioning of these animals to these low intensi- 
es was possible in two out of three intensities. 
Guinea-pigs which had been exposed to a very high 
intensity of this 600-cycle tone showed a general loss 
of sensitivity of about 18 db over the range from 400 
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to 800 cycles. Guinea-pigs which had been exposed 
to a very high intensity of a 2400-cycle Edelmann 
whistle were found to have suffered losses of sensitivity 
from their pre-exposure thresholds. These losses 
were wide-spread and were maximal for a frequency 
of 2000 cycles. It is concluded that these results do 
not provide evidence against the place theory of 
audition but that they do provide an argument against 
the correlation of the lesion produced by an intense 
tone with the localization of the receptive area for 
normal intensities of that tone.”"—H. W. \Karn 
(Pittsburgh ). 


3316. Leiri, F. Eine Theorie von Héren als Folge 
von Microphonwirkungen.in Ohr. (A theory of 
hearing based on microphonetic processes in the ear.) 
Acta Soc. Med. ‘Duodecim’, 1935, 21, ser. B, No. 3. 
Pp. 111.—Leiri’s theory is as follows: When, in a 
magnetic field produced by the current potential of 
the blood flow in the vas spirale, the membrana 
tectoria vibrates to the frequency of musical sounds, 
induction tensions are produced in the membrane. 
Through these tensions, variations in potential, 
homorhythmic with the tones, arise in the auditory 
nerve. These variations obey a law similar to the 
Weber-Fechner law. Ultramusical tones, reaching 
the inner ear through the fenestrum ovale, are taken 
over by a vibratory movement of the basilar strings. 
Through these homorhythmic vibrations differences 
in potential are produced in the outer hair cells, as 
in a microphone condenser. The basal tone of the 
ear, produced by the carotid pulse against the cochlear 
capsule, is perhaps of importance in maintaining a 
constant tension in the basilar strings. The sacculus 
may have an acoustic function both in releasing muscle 
reflexes due to sound stimuli, and, acting as a micro- 
phone condenser, in the perception of explosive noises 
and the lowest non-musical tones. Extensive bib- 
liography.—F. Leiri (Helsingfors). 


3317. Mirsky, A. E. The visual cycle and protein 
denaturation. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1936, 
22, 147-149.—Evidence is presented indicating ‘‘that 
light denatures a conjugated protein, visual purple, 
and that denaturation reverses in the dark.’’ This 
conclusion results from consideration of (1) the role 
of visual purple in vision; (2) evidence that visual 
purple is a conjugated protein (Wald); and (3) the 
properties of other conjugated proteins, such as 
hemoglobin and the ‘‘yellow ferment”’ of Warburg.— 
F. S. Keller (Colgate). 


3318. Parsons, J. The electrical response of the 
eye to light. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1936, 20, 1-15.—A 
brief review of the literature on the electrical studies 
of the eye and optic nerve.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Ameri- 
can Optical Company). 


3319. Ranschburg, P. Die kortikale Taubstumm- 
heit des Kindesalters. (Cortical deaf-mutism of 
childhood.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1935, 2, 129-140.— 
The first installment of a discussion of deaf-mutism, 
containing numerous case histories which give details 
of a clinical nature—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 
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3320. Rensi, G. Frammenti di una psicologia del 
dolore e del male. (Fragments of a psychology of 
pain and disease.) Rtv. Psichiat., 1935, 245-253.— 
G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

3321. Roaf, H. E. Normal and abnormal colour 
vision. Nature, Lond., 1934, 134, 442-445.—Three 
aspects of the physiology of color vision are discussed: 
the validity of the trichromatic hypothesis, the nature 
of the deviations of those with defective color vision, 
and some theoretical views on the nature of color- 
perceiving mechanisms.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3322. Sat6, K. [Assimilation and contrast factors 
in time errors.] Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1934, 1, 211- 
216.—The author reports the results of an experi- 
mental study of the theories of Lauenstein and of 
Pratt, with the result that he offers on the basis of 
his findings an interpretation which satisfies both. 
(German summary.)—R. E. Garner (Clark). 

3323. Schmeichel, N. L., & English, J. E. The 
demonstration of intact nervous systems of inverte- 
brates by maceration of whole animals. Science, 
1936, 83, 377-378.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3324. Schoen, Z. J. A chronometric technic for 


the testing of ocular muscles: preliminary statement. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1936, 13, 15-16.—The author 


suggests a chronometric technic for the study of the 
temporal relationships in binoculomotor adjustment. 
The method involves the measurement of the duration 
of the diplopia following upon the application or 
removal of prisms.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. 


(American 
Optical Company). 

3325. Schiitte, R. Beitrige zur Erforschung der 
akustischen Reaktion. (Contributions to the in- 
vestigation of the acoustic reaction.) Dresden: 
Author, 1935. Pp. 41.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3326. Semenovskaja, E. N. Weitere Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Steigerung der Lichtempfindlich- 
keit des Dammerungssehens durch vorhergehende 
Lichtreize. (Further research concerning the in- 
crease of sensitivity to light in scotopic vision by 
means of previous light stimuli.) wv. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1934-35, 133, 115-120.—After a 50-minute 
period of adaptation under an illumination of 2 lux, 
the subject looked at a screen illuminated at 75 or 
250 lux respectively, with or without red filters before 
her eyes, for 10 minutes, after which her dark adapta- 
tion curve was plotted from an adaptometer during 
a period of two hours. The preliminary stimulation 
of both eyes by red light produced a much greater 
increase in sensitivity than that by a white light 
of the same brightness. During the first moments of 
dark adaptation the sensitivity was higher than nor- 
mal in the former, while in the latter it was lower than 
normal. The fact that the red light, which affected 
only the cones, increased the sensitivity of the rods, 
shows that there is a reciprocal effect between the 
centers for these two apparatuses. Since the pre- 
liminary binocular stimulation of the eyes increased 
the sensitivity much more than by preliminary 
monocular stimulation, it is probable that a process of 
stimulus summation from both eyes occurs in the 
neural center. Three young women with normal 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


color vision were used as subjects.— HH, 4 
(Dartmouth). 

3327. Travers, T. B. Am essay for the Gifford 
Edmonds prize in ophthalmology on the Comparison 
between the visual results obtained by Various 
methods employed for the treatment of concomitay 
strabismus. London: Pulman (for Brit. J. Ophihg 
1936. Pp. 127.—The chapter titles of this essay an 
as follows: (1) outline of treatment; (2) nature of 
concomitant squint; (3) binocular vision and 4}. 
normal retinal correspondence in squint; (4) Optical 
treatment in squint; (5) amblyopia and its treatmen 
(6) orthoptic treatment of squint; (7) operative treay. 
ment of concomitant squint; (8) results of treatmep: 
An appendix of 34 pages of tables is included —R_ ) 
Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 

3328. Wald, G. The chemistry of the visu 
purple system. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quan, 
Biol., 1935, 3, 251-254,—An account of the pioneer 
work on the chemistry of visual purple carried on by 
the author. A short statement of the visual purpk 
cycle is given.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

3329. Wald, G. Carotenids and the vitamin 4 
cycle in vision. Nature, Lond., 1934, 134, 65—\ 
report of a detailed examination of the carotenids of 
the frog's eye. The relations of the elements involved 
are indicated in a diagram which is tentatively pro- 
posed to represent the elements of visual purple in 
the frog.— R. Goldman (Clark). 

3330. Wedmore, E. B. The Helmholtz resonance 
theory of hearing. Nature, Lond., 1934, 133, 983—A 
comment on the communication by Hallpike and 
Rawdon Smith ( Nature, 1934, 133, 614). “There is 
one feature which the resonance theory does not 
explain, and that is that the human hearer cannot 
name the harmonics entering into the compound 
tone unless those harmonics are made loud enough 
to cause actual reversal of the primary wave.’— 
R. Goldman (Clark). 

3331. Wever, E. G., & Bray, C. W. The nature 
of acoustic response: the relation between sound 
intensity and the magnitude of responses in the 
cochlea. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 129-143.—The 
relation between the intensity of stimulus and the 
magnitude of cochlear response was studied in the 
guinea pig for representative tones from 100 to 
10,000~. For all but the high intensities of sound, 
this relation in most instances is linear, but cases 
were found in which it is better expressed as a simple 
power function. These results show that the sourc 
of the Weber-Fechner function must be sought m 
processes interposed between the cochlear respons 
and auditory perception. At high intensities the 
relation between stimulus and response changes 
rapidly until a maximum response is reached. This 
change in the form of the function is marked by the 
introduction of harmonic frequencies, which fact 
may explain the rise of subjective tones in auditory 
perception. —H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

[See also abstracts 3252, 3355, 3358, 3360, 3302, 

3368, 3377, 3427, 3440, 3456, 3457, 3467, 3470, 

3473, 3557, 3573, 3687, 3694, 3696, 3798. | 
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ATTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


FEELING AND EMOTION 


3332. Chou, S.K. Some rig on color prefer- 
ence of Chinese students. J. Psychol., 1936, 7, 
119-121.—The writer posto his previous con- 

ysion with respect to the instability of any general 

gries of color preferences and the importance of 
specific or relative color values.—E. B. Newman 


Swarthmore). 

3333. Shen, N. C. A note on the color preference 
of Chinese students. J. soc. Psychol., 1936, 7, 68-81. 

_\ color preference test was given using a paired- 
comparison ranking of the English equivalents of 
the Chinese words previously employed, followed by 

list of 35 objects for which the preferred color was 

White retained a high but not its first 
violet and orange came up on the scale; 
black went down. The final order was blue, white, 
green orange, violet, yellow, red, gray and black. 
\ consideration of sex ‘differences indicates that the 
bovs liked darker colors better than lighter ones. 
The results are for 406 college and middle school 
students, 123 boys and 283 girls —E. B. Newman 
Swarthmore). 

3334. Waters, R. H., & Leeper, R. The relation 
of affective tone to the retention of experiences of 
daily life. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 203-—215.—The 

investigation was based on the recall of pleasant 
and unpleasant experiences by 245 students who had 
just completed the Christmas vacation. Two recalls 


al 
indicated. 
ranking ; 


were taken, one immediately following the vacation 
seriod, the second by different groups after intervals 


of 2, 4, 7, 14, 28, 49, 70, and 140 days. At each recall 
the subjects gave to each experience one of three 
degrees of affective value: slightly, moderately, or 
extremely pleasant or unpleasant. These ratings 
were assigned the experience as of the time of its 
«currence. At the time of the second recall the 
subjects also indicated in round numbers the fre- 
quency with which they had reviewed each experience 
since it occ — There is evidence for the following 

clusions: (1) There is a tendency for a systematic 
shift in affective ratings toward the more moderate 
categories. (2) The degree of affective value is posi- 
tively related to retention. (3) There is no marked 
relation between retention and the qualitative value 
pleasant or unpleasant character) of the experience. 
The results are interpreted as having no bearing on the 
aw of effect and as offering no sure support to a theory 

an active forgetting process—H. W. Karn 
Pittsburgh). 


\TTENTION, MEMORY AND THOUGHT 


3335. Clites, M. S. Certain somatic activities in 
relation to successful and unsuccessful problem 
solving. Part III. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 172- 
192.—The problem given the subject was the second 
water-dipping problem at the superior adult level 
ot the Binet test. Experimental evidence is pre- 
sented for the following conclusions: (1) During 
successful work under the conditions of this study 
action potentials are much more prominent than 
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during unsuccessful work. (2) Muscular movements 
decrease more in the case of successful than in the 
case of unsuccessful problem solving. (3) Grip tension 
decreases during successful problem solving.— H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3336. Fiirst, B. Die Ausbildung des Gedichtnisses. 
(The training of memory.) Prague: Calve, 1935. 
Pp. 56. Ké. 20.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3337. Hackman, B. B., & Guilford, J. P. A study 
of the ‘visual fixation’ method of measuring atten- 
tion value. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 44-59.—This 
paper discusses Nixon's visual presentation method 
of measuring attention value of stimuli and aims to 
develop an improved objective method. Twenty-four 
lantern slides (typed letters or geometric forms) 
involving position, isolation, size and novelty as 
factors of attention were presented to 10 students. 
The Nebraska eye-movement camera was used to 
photograph corneal reflections. Amount of immediate 
recall and direction of the first-eye movement are 
found to be better indicators of attention than length 
of time spent in looking at the right or left.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

3338. Moore, E. H. The factor of sex in testi- 
monial accuracy. /. soc. Psychol., 1935, 6, 485-490.— 
26 previous studies reporting sex differences in mem- 
ory fail to show either a general superiority of either 
sex or marked differences in more special abilities.— 
E. B. Newman (Swarthmore). 

3339. Pratt, C. C. Repetition, motivation and 
recall. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 26, 425-429.—A list 
of 100 numbers was read to three different groups of 
subjects. The list contained a few numbers which 
were repeated. Identification or recall of the repeated 
numbers turned out to be a function of the frequency 
of repetition. This function is (1) raised to a maxi- 
mum (78%) when supported by a motivational 
factor—the instruction to discover whether one 
number was read more often than another; (2) re- 
duced considerably (to 55%) when the motivational 
factor was absent—no instructions; (3) brought to 
a minimum (37%) when an opposed motivation was 
introduced—instruction to make note of all numbers 
containing a zero.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

3340. Sears, R. R. Functional abnormalities of 
memory with special reference to amnesia. Psychol. 
Bull., 1936, 33, 229-274.—‘‘Amnesia of impression 
may occur for events taking place during a period 
of alcoholic intoxication or “extreme fatigue and 
logically should be found as a result of strong emo- 
tional preoccupation. The few reported cases of 
anterograde amnesias dating from emotional shocks, 
however, have shown recovery either spontaneously 
or by special treatment and must. be considered 
amnesias of reproduction. Retrograde amnesias 
likewise belong to this latter classification when they 
are occasioned by emotional shocks. The similarity 
from an operational standpoint between retrograde 
amnesia and retroactive inhibition suggests the 
hypothesis that both are degrees of a single con- 
tinuous function. Retrograde amnesias resulting 
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from head injuries or other traumata producing un- 
consciousness or disorientation appear to be true 
amnesias of retention, but whether the shock simply 
prevents a necessary consolidation of the memories 
(Woodworth) or actually damages the fibers of the 
n rvous system in some way is at present unknown. 
Amnesias of reproduction have a number of fairly 
well defined characteristics ‘upon which most students 
agree. Among these are: (a) the reproductive re- 
sponse tendency is retained; (b) volition and simple 
instruction are insufficient to elicit the response; 
(c) emotional responses are always associated with 
the amnesic response; and (d) the amnesia is in- 
explicable in terms of the external conditions of its 
occurrence. Two principal theories, repression and 
dissociation, have been presented as descriptions of 
the psychological processes responsible. Both are 
inadequate in their present forms but each represents 
a useful hypothesis which may be tested experi- 
mentally providing it is restated in stimulus-response 
or other non-purposive terms. Little evidence from 
normal psychology can be brought to bear on them 
at present.”” Bibliography of 83 titles —R. UH. 
Brown (Yankton). 

3341. Susukita, T., & Heindl, R. Der Gedicht- 
niskiinstler als Zeuge. (The mnemologist as wit- 
ness.) Arch. Kriminol., 1935, 97, 93-99.—A report 
of the methods and attainments of the Japanese 
“wonder,” Ishihara, by Susukita, and applications 
to the psychology of testimony by Heindl. The 


important considerations for testimony are (1) that 


while Ishihara’s memory for numbers was extra- 
ordinary and for names, spoken material, and non- 
sense syllables unusual, his memory for colors was 
somewhat below the average; and (2) that in more 
than half the instances his power of recall for series of 
figures, tested at intervals over a period of one month, 
improved with the passing of time. Therefore a 
witness should be tested briefly as to his competence 
in the particular form of memory involved in his 
testimony, and in important cases he should be re- 
examined at intervals on certain points—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore). 

3342. Tamaki, O. [An experiment on the in- 
fluence of endowment and environment upon asso- 
ciation. ] Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1934, 1, 211-223.— 
Free association tests were given to two groups of 
children highly contrasted in endowment. Results 
show differences in the number of association ideas, 
modes of association, and contents of association. 
The relative dependence on intelligence and environ- 
ment is shown.—R. E. Garner (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 3334, 3717.) 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 

3343. Acheson, G. H., Rosenblueth, A., & Parting- 
ton, P. F. Some afferent nerves producing reflex 
responses of the nictitating membrane. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 115, 308-316.—Since the nictitating 
membrane of the cat is being widely used as an in- 


dicator, a study was made of the various nerves which 
will produce a response in it. Cutaneous afferents 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


(saphenous), muscular afferents (hamstring and 
hypoglossal), visceral afferents (splanchnics, hypo. 
gastrics, hepatics and cardiac branches of the stellats 
ganglion), cervical sympathetic and parasympathetic 
afferents (pelvic) all showed such responses, Blood 
pressure changes were obtained in the following order 
of decreasing magnitude: hypogastrics > cardiac 
nerves > saphenous or hamstrings. The reverse 
order obtains for quantitative differences in the n.p 
response. The findings are held to be consistent with 
Cannon’s concept of the sympathetic acting as , 
whole. The response from the cervical sympathetic 
conflicts with tests for pain by other workers which 
were negative in regard to reflex changes of the blood 
pressure. It is suggested that the discrepancy may 
be explained in terms of high thresholds of the 
afferents. Changes of sign of the response (contrac. 
tion to relaxation, or fall to rise) were found with all 
nerves except those from the cornea, indicating mixed 
nerves. It is pointed out that hyperpnea is obtainable 
from other afferents besides pain, and the question 
is raised whether this response can be used as a valid 
indicator of pain. Diverse sympathetic reflex re 
sponses were found to vary independently, and this 
indicates independent connection to the central 
nervous system with an overlap occurring possibly 
only in the final common path.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y, 
Psychiatric Institute). 

3344. Adrian, E. D., & Matthews, B. H.C. Elec- 
trical changes in the cerebral cortex. Nature, Loni., 
1934, 134, 901.—Berger is credited with the discovery 
of brain rhythms, and the authors point out that 
their work has been in the main confirmatory of his.— 
R. Goldman (Clark). 

3345. Arenz, A. Die galvanische Nervenmuskeler- 
regbarkeit in der normalen Schwangerschaft und bei 
Praeeklampsien. (Galvanic excitability of nerve 
and muscle in normal pregnancy and in pre-eclamp- 
tics.) Bad Godesberg: Rhein. Verl. Anst. 1 
Buchdr., 1936. Pp. 20.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3346. Barron, D. H., & Matthews, B. H.C. Elec- 
tronic conduction of the potentials of grey matter. 
J. Physiol., 1936, 86, 29-31P.—Evidence is reported 
which indicates that activity in the grey matter may 
affect neighboring structures by electronic conduction 
as well as by the passage of impulses.—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 

3347. Berger,H. Uber das Elektrenkephalogramm 
der Menschen. VI, VII, VIII, IX. (Concerning the 
electro-encephalogram in man.) Arch. Psychisl. 
Nervenkrankh., 1933, 99, 555-574; 100, 301-320; 
101, 452-469; 1934, 102, 538-557.—In pathological 
febrile states the frequency is lessened. Under the 
influence of chloroform, while the narcosis is becoming 
established, the variations vanish as in an epileptic 
seizure. The activity increases under the influence 
of narcotics acting on the cerebral trunk, which cause 
a kind of liberation or “disinhibition” of the cortical 
functions. No sign of electrical cerebral activity 's 
found in the new-born; it appears only after a few 
weeks of life. In natural sleep it diminishes without 
disappearing; it is greatly modified by emotions, 
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,dness, and mental work. In a hemiplegic and 


shasic female it was found that there was no simul- 
ayHe- 


‘aneous appearance of the phenomenon; in normals 
there is a simultaneous appearance of the rhythms 
‘dependent of the localization of the electrodes. In 
3 subject breathing an inadequate supply of oxygen 
the oscillations soon diminished in frequency, dis- 
appearing completely when the subject lost conscious- 
ness. (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3348. Berger, H. Uber das Elektrenkephalogramm 
der Menschen. (Concerning the electro-encephalo- 
amin man.) Dtsch. med. Wschr., 1934, 51, 1947- 
1054 With electrodes placed on different parts of 
the skull, regular electrical oscillations, corresponding 
+) a variation of potential of about 0.2 millivolts, are 
The frequency is from about 8 to 11 per 
second. The phenomenon is of psychophysical sig- 
nificance, that is, it is connected with consciousness.— 
Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3349. Bonnardel, R. Contribution expérimentale 
il’étude de l’excitabilité. Nouvel essai de traduction 
mathématique des faits. (Experimental contribution 

the study of excitability. A new attempt at a 
mathematical treatment of the facts.) Paris: Publi- 
cations du Travatl Humain, 1934. Pp. 132. 20 fr.— 

\ discussion of antagonistic phenomena in electrical 
excitation in neuro-muscular preparations. An equa- 
tion with three constants is proposed. The indica- 
tions are that the excitation changes studied would 
give a law for the speed of reaction similar to that of 
bimolecular chemical reactions in the general situation 
where the two substances have initial concentrations 
which are different.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3350. Bremer, F., & Kleyntjens, F. Etude du 
phénoméne de la facilitation centrale. (A study of 
the phenomenon of central facilitation.) Ann. 
Physiol. Physicochim. biol., 1934, 10, 874-879.— 
Biol. Abstr. X: 822). 

3351. Brookhart, J. M., Steffensen, E. H., & 
Gesell, R. Stellate ganglia and breathing. Amer. 
'. Physiol., 1936, 115, 357-363.—A study was made 
{ the importance of possible sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic antagonism with intrapulmonary pres- 
sure stimulation. Vagotomy followed by stellectomy, 
and the reverse, were the techniques used. Apparently 
all of the lung volume reflex effects were mediated 
by the vagus, and it is suggested that some other 
lunction will probably be found for the sympathetic 
innervation of the lungs.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 


3352. Buscaino, V. M. 


btained. 


Fattori corticali della 
personalita psichica umana. (Cortical factors of the 
tuman psychic personality.) Rass. clin.-sci. Ist. 
ochem. ttal., 1934, 421-430.—The author examines 
4 series of brains of vertebrate animals, from fishes 
to mammals, as well as brains of the various human 
races. He examines the psychic function in connec- 
tion with the development of the cerebral cortex, 
and also the extra- and intra-organic factors which 
‘orm the psychic personality.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

3353. Coppée, G. Une nouvelle caractéristique 
chronologique de l’excitabilité: la fréquence isopo- 
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tentielle. (A new temporal characteristic of excit- 
ability: isopotential frequency.) Arch. int. Physiol., 
1934, 38, 251-277.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 828). 

3354. Crouch, R. L., & Elliott, W. H. The hypo- 
thalamus as a sympathetic center. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 115, 245-248.—The Horsley-Clarke apparatus 
was used for stimulation of the hypothalamus in a 
similar fashion to that used by Ranson, Kabat and 
Magoun. Slight differences of results are noted but 
in general the findings confirm that of the above 
authors that the hypothalamus is essentially a 
sympathetic center.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 

3355. Davis, L., & Pollock, L. J. The role of the 
autonomic nervous system in the production of pain. 
J. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 106, 350-353.—The 
authors summarize experimental and clinical observa- 
tions on the function of the autonomic nervous system 
and conclude that ‘‘there is no anatomic proof of an 
autonomic sensory neuron. The only proven 
contribution of the autonomic nervous system to 
pain is in relation to referred pain, in the production 
of which the efferent, not the afferent, fibers are 
utilized.”"—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


3356. Davison, C., & Bieber, I. The premotor 
area. Its relation to spasticity and flaccidity in man. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1934, 32, 963-972.— 
Except when non-cortical in origin, hemiplegia in 
man shows injury to the premotor area in both 
spastic and flaccid cases. Studies by physiologists 
on primates have shown that there is injury to the 
motor areas in flaccidity and to the premotor cortex 
in spasticity.— R. Goldman (Clark). 

3357. Diehl,O. Wechselstromreizungen am Nerv- 
muskelpriparat des Frosches. (Alternating current 
stimulation of nerve-muscle preparations of the frog.) 
Miinchen: Méssl, 1935. Pp. 20.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3358. Fischer,M.H. Elektrobiologische Erschein- 
ungen an der Hirnrinde bei Belichtung eines Auges. 
(Electrobiological phenomena of the cerebral cortex 
during illumination of the eye.) Pfltig. Arch. ges. 
Physiol., 1934, 233, 738-753.—The animals used 
were the rabbit and the cat. One electrode was placed 
on the striate area (on the activated side) and the 
other on the cornea of the non-illuminated eye. Under 
these conditions, a sudden and continued illumination 
produced a large negative response preceded by a 
smali positive rise. The system then returned to a 
state of apparent quiescence until the cessation of 
the excitation, which brought forth a new activity 
(the off-effect). An intermittent stimulus gives more 
constant results, which lend themselves better to 
analysis. There is no off-effect with very short 
stimulations. Since the typical forms develop pro- 
gressively, a process of central facilitation is suggested 
as an explanation.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3359. Fischer, M. H., & Léwenbach, H. Aktions- 
stréme des Ganglion stellatum und des Nervus de- 
pressor. (Action currents from the stellate ganglion 
and depressor nerve.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 
1934, 233, 722—731.—In curarized cats under Perokton 
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anesthesia, by means of an oscillograph and amplifier 
the stellate ganglion was found to be in continuous, 
irregular activity. Rhythmic bursts of impulses were 
also recorded from the depressor nerve. There are 
three bursts of nerve impulses for each heart beat. 
The duration, frequency per second, and height of the 
action currents increased with an increase in the blood 
The influence of several sympathetic 


M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


3360. Hallpike, C. S. Origin of the Wever and 
Bray phenomenon. Nature, Lond., 1934, 134, 419- 
420.—Unilateral section of the eighth nerve was 
carried out in a full-grown cat. The electrical reac- 
tions of the cochleae were investigated six months 
later. No electrical responses could be elicited from 
the aflected cochlea. The only demonstrable histo- 
logical difference between the two ears was the 
absence of neural elements upon the side where there 
was an absence of electrical response. ‘‘The experi- 
ment described furnishes striking evidence, though of 
a purely morphological character, in support of the 
view that the cochlear potential changes constituting 
the Wever and Bray phenomenon are of neural 
origin.’ R. Goldman (Clark). 


3361. Hartline, H. K. The discharge of nerve im- 
pulses from the single visual sense cell. Cold Spr. 
Harb. Sympos. quant. Biol., 1935, 3, 245-250.—A 
short account and summary of the author's work on 
the single visual sense cell of Limulus. The discussion 
involves a consideration of the impulse discharge 
and the retinal potential.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 


3362. Hasama, B. I. Uber die elektrischen Be- 
gleiterscheinungen an der Riechsphire bei der 
Geruchsempfindung. (Concerning the electrical phe- 
nomena arising in the olfactory region during odor 
perception.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1934, 224, 
748 Using a string galvanometer, characteristic 
electrical phenomena were obtained from the brain 
of a rabbit when the animal was given olfactory stimu- 
lation (inhalation of guaiacol, indol, and quinoline). 
The phenomena appeared some seconds after the 
inhalation in the form of a sharp negative change, soon 
followed by a return to equilibrium in spite of the 
persistence of the stimulus. No clear difference was 
found between the substances used. The size of the 
electrical response was dependent upon the intensity 
of the stimulus, and the relationship between the two 
is expressed by an S-shaped curve. Cocaine applied 
to the nasal mucous membrane causes the response to 
disappear. Strychnine reinforces the responses and 
decreases the fatigue.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3363. Hermann, H., Morin, G., & Vial, J. Les 
effets immédiats et lointains de la destruction de la 
moelle chez le chien. (Immediate and remote effects 
of destruction of the medulla in the dog.) C. R. Soc. 
Biol., Paris, 1934, 117, 967-970.—The medulla was 
totally destroyed, with the exception of the cervical 
regions necessary for respiration. In a general way 
peripheral control appeared to be developed (after 
seven months in one case) to take the place of the abol- 
ished central controls.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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3364. Holst, E. v. Versuche zur Theorie der 
relativen Koordination. (Investigations on the theo, 
of relative coordination.) Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physio’ 
1936, 237, 93-122.—The author presents exper, 
mental evidence to support the hypothesis thar 
governing central nervous rhythm serves as a o,. 
ordinating mechanism for movements in bony {is 
—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


3365. Holzer, W. Uber die visuelle Beobachtung 
und Registrierung von Nervenaktionsstrimen nac} 
dem Verfahren stehenden Bilder mit Hilfe des 
Kathodenstrahl-Oszillographen. (Observation an 
recording of nerve action currents by means of stand 
ing waves on the cathode-ray oscillograph.) Pj 
Arch. ges. Physiol., 1936, 237, 54-59.—M. A. Rub, 
(Clark). 

3366. Katz, B. The response of medullated nergy 
to alternating high-frequency stimulation. /. P};; 
1936, 86, 285-290.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). . 


3367. Kennard, M. A. Age and other factors ip 
motor recovery from precentral lesions in monkeys, 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 115, 138-146.—Motor and 
premotor areas (areas 4 and 6a) were removed in 
infant monkeys, with the production of striking) 
different effects from those obtained in adult animals 
Responses of the following types were noted in stud) 
ing the effects: deeper reflexes of lower extremities 
spasticity, grasp reflex and the behavior on the return 
of voluntary power. A number of animals underwent 
subtotal ablations and 13 monkeys complete bilateral 
ablations. There was an effect of age, as adults were 
slower in and showed a lesser degree of recovery than 
young animals. Larger lesions resulted in slower re 
covery and greater deficit. Ablation on the ipsilateral 
side increased a previous deficit from a contralateral 
ablation. The import of the interval between abla- 
tions appeared from the fact that ablation on the 
opposite side three or four weeks after the first opera 
tion was followed by a certain degree of recover 
This was minimal in older animals. In new-born 
macaques (of such age as to show a syndrome similar 
to that of the adult monkey with bilateral extirpation 
of motor area) a complete unilateral motor and pre- 
motor lesion resulted in recovery in 24 hours and 
essentially normal development later. Extirpation 
of the opposite side at 5 months of age (producing 
complete bilateral ablation) was followed by prac- 
tically immediate recovery of voluntary power. Aifter 
a further 4 months’ recovery the animal showed a 
slight motor deficit but might pass for normal. Ina 
40-day-old monkey the extirpation of an entire 
hemisphere produced a contralateral loss similar to 
that in the adult, but recovery occurred in approx'- 
mately 24 hours as against several weeks for the adult; 
only a slight awkwardness remained after 5 months. 
It is pointed out that Jacobsen has shown that in- 
mediate recall can be permanently abolished by 
bilateral frontal extirpation in both infant and 
adult monkeys. It is suggested that voluntary pur 
poseful movement, however, which is most perfectly 
coordinated from area 4, can be assumed by other 
areas, partially in adults and ‘‘adequately”’ in infant 
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monkeys. A suggestion is made that this assumption 
takes place at subcortical levels, such as striate bodies 
‘ad cerebellum, which integrate the simple move- 
ments of the normal infant monkeys. It is pointed 

+ that the bilateral premotor infant shows after 
wo vears of development a picture similar to the 
oormal infant macaque.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 

3368. Krogh, A. Sympathetic innervation of the 
cold spots, brought about in a reflex from the pharynx 
to the skin in man. Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1934, 71, 
|-6.—There seem to be three parallel reactions in 
the sympathetic system (without counting cardiac 
acceleration): (1) pilomotor, (2) galvanic, and (3) a 
sudden increase in the sensitivity of the cold receptors 
connected with the sympathetic functions of regulat- 
ing sensitivity.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3369. Kroll, F. W. Humorale Ubertragbarkeit 
nerviser Wirkungen. (Humoral transmissibility of 
nervous effects.) Fortschr. Neurol. Psychtat., 1936, 
8, 93-104.—The author finds that the transference 
of nervous effects by humoral means is accepted 
in many countries outside of Germany, and the 
purpose of the present article is to make known in 
Germany the various investigations which have con- 
tributed to knowledge on the subject. The first part 


of the survey is devoted to those researches concerned 
with the autonomic nervous system, including the 
work of Léwi on the vagus of the frog, Fredericq’s 
support of Léwi’s findings by the use of the method 
of chronaxy, the study of Bacq and Brouha on 


sympathin, and others. The second section deals 
with the cerebrospinal nervous system, including 
work on the peripheral end organs by Zak and 
Landau, Parker, Koller, and Perkins; investigations 
on peripheral nerves by Fredericq, Brinkmann and 
Ruiter, and others; and reports of work on the spinal 
cord and brain. In conclusion the author states that 
in all these studies there is support of the theory that 
some substance is generated in the various nerves and 
organs which transmits excitation and that nervous 
action may be explained on this basis alone.—D. S. 
Oberlin (Newark, Del.) 

3370. Kuntz, A. The autonomic nervous system. 
J. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 106, 345-350.—Essential 
anatomy.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

3371. Kunze, L. Beitrag zu Blitzfolgen und 
Starkstromverletzungen am Zentralnervensystem. 
Contribution on injuries to the central nervous 
system by lightning and high-voltage currents.) 
Ochsenfurt: Fritz & Rappert, 1936. Pp. 29.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3372. Marshall, C. The functions of the pyramidal 
tracts. Quart. Rev. Biol., 1936, 11, 35-56.—The 
pyramidal tract includes all fibers passing downward 
through the pyramids of the medulla to the spinal 
cord. This definition holds despite much confusion 
in the historical literature, which latter is briefly 
summarized. The effects of lesions in the dog, cat 
and monkey are described. More information has 
come from electrical stimulation of the cortex of the 
above animals and of rabbits. The pyramidal tract 
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appears more important in the dog and cat than it 
does in the rabbit, and is more important than the 
rubrospinal system. Those who restrict the origin 
of the pyramidal fibers to area 4 of Brodmann must 
admit the importance of ‘extrapyramidal media- 
tion, because electrical stimulation of other areas will 
produce motor response.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


3373. Nicholson, H. C. Localization of the central 
respiratory mechanism as studied by local cooling 
of the surface of the brain stem. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 115, 402-409.—Cooling of the floor of the 
fourth ventricle just anterior to the apex of the cala- 
mus scriptorius (the region of the classical respiratory 
center) was accomplished in dogs under morphine 
and urethane anesthesia- A cooling solution was 
circulated through a copper tube with a fine tip. 
Slight or moderate cooling in this region depressed 
expiration, while more marked cooling also depressed 
inspiration. This is evidence for control of both 
inspiration and expiration in this region. Effects 
were obtained from other placements higher in the 
brain stem, but these were in general of an effective- 
ness which was inversely proportional to their dis- 
tance from the above location. This suggests that 
there may have been a spread of current, or, if other 
centers are involved, that they must play a minor 
role.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


3374. Ozorio de Almeida, M. A propos de la 
nouvelle théorie de |’excitation électrique des tissues 
de A. Monnier. (Concerning the new theory of 
electrical excitation of tissues by A. Monnier.) Ann. 
Acad. Sci. Brésil, 1934, 6, 91-104.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

3375. Peters,G.A. The presence of sensory nerve 
cells in the central root of the trigeminal nerve. J. 
comp. Neurol., 1935, 62, 349-360.—Nerve cells vary- 
ing in size from 12 to 90 u are found in both the 
sensory and motor parts of the central root of the 
trigeminal nerves of dogs, rabbits, cats, guinea pigs, 
oxen, swine, and man, from the pons to the semilunar 
ganglion. The cells are believed to be sensory, as 
they have all of the characteristics of nerve cells 
found in the semilunar ganglion. It is assumed that 
regeneration of fibers from these cells is responsible 
for the return of sensation after surgical section of 
the central root of the trigeminal nerve for the relief 
of trigeminal neuralgia. Severance of the central 
root at the pons, instead of immediately proximal to 
the semilunar gangiion, should prevent the return of 
sensation due to regeneration of the injured nerves. 
—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


3376. Rosenblueth, A., Lindsley, D. B., & Morison, 
R. S. A study of some decurarizing substances. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 115, 53-68.—Lapicque’s 
theory that fatigue and curarization are analogous 
processes was tested by use of physostigmine. The 
antagonism of curare and physostigmine has been 
long known and was put to use here. Cats were used 
with dial anesthesia and kymographic recording from 
tibialis anticus or gastrocnemius, with electrodes 
applied to the severed sciatic nerve. Autonomic 
effects were produced by both prostigmin and 
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physostigmine, and were abolished by atropine but 
not by curare. In general, prostigmin and acetyl- 
choline depressed indirect stimulation of normal and 
fatigued nerve-muscle preparations, but increased 
curarized ones. Adrenin was a better decurarizing 
than fatiguing agent. Al! three drugs showed no 
effect on direct stimulation of the muscle after curare. 
Lindsley’s previous study of the effect of prostigmin 
in cases of myasthenia gravis (muscular weakness 
without atrophy) showed that this condition was more 
like a curarized than a fatigued system. It is con- 
cluded that fatigue and curarization are essentially 
different processes and that Lapicque’s theory does 
not explain the data presented. The chemical 
mediator theory may furnish a satisfactory explana- 
tion.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 
3377. Saboul, R., & Bonnet, V. Modifications 
de l’excitabilité médullaire sous l’influence de cer- 
taines cxcitations périphériques. (Modifications of 
medullary excitability under the influence of certain 
peripheral excitations.) Ann. Physiol. Physicochim. 
biol., 1934, 10, 867-873.—An investigation of the 
medullary excitability of the frog showed that an 
immobile state brought about by enclosing the 
animal in a rubber container makes a higher intensity 
necessary for excitation. In longer intervals between 


excitations, the action as revealed by a decreased 
medullary excitability is attributed to a decrease of 
the centripetal impulses.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3378. Smith, W. K. The extent and structure of 
the electrically excitable cerebral cortex in the 


frontal lobe of the dog. /. comp. Neurol., 1935, 62, 
421-442.—Using the unipolar method of stimulation, 
the author mapped the electro-excitable portion of 
the exposed surface of the dog’s brain. The histo- 
logical structure of the electro-excitable cortex is 
described.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

3379. Tiegs, O. W. A cardio-depressor substance 
(acetylcholine?) released by dorsal nerve root stimu- 
lation. Aust. J. exp. Biol. med. Sci., 1934, 12, 161- 
167.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 860). 

3380. Umrath, C., & Umrath, K. Aktionsstriéme 
vom Zentralnervensystem des Frosches. (Action 
currents from the central nervous system of the frog.) 
Pfliig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1934, 234, 562-569.—A 
study was made of medullary action potentials in 
which afferent nerves were excited either by electrical 
or sensory stimulation (mechanical and chemical) 
applied to the skin. The results differed according to 
the mode of reception.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3381. Vogt, M. Reizphysiologische Untersuchun- 
gen an Saugetieren. (Investigations of the phys- 
iology of stimulation in mammals.) J. Psychol. 
Neurol., Lps., 1933, 45, 298-361.—The aim of the 
author was to investigate the correspondences be- 
tween certain structural characteristics and archi- 
tectural divisions of the cerebral cortex and differences 
in responses. Comparing the responses obtained 
from different regions, it is noted that the topo- 
graphical divisions established by modern cerebrology 
are of the same value as the physiological divisions.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 
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3382. Ward, J. W., & Clark, S. L. Specific 1. 
sponses elicitable from subdivisions of the mot, 
cortex of the cerebrum of the cat. J. comp. Neyo) 
1935, 63, 49-64.—By electrical stimulation the motor 
cortex of the cat could be subdivided into may, 
smaller areas which upon stimulation produced specify 
movements involving a relatively small number r 
muscles. These smaller areas are quite constant > 
position with respect to the permanent morphologicg| 
landmarks of the brain. Also, specific areas respons. 
ble for rhythmic movements of the forelimbs wer 
found which were different from the areas that pro. 
duced the separate movements entering into th 
rhythmic movements.—C. P. Stone (Stanford), 

3383. Watts, J. W., & Fulton, J. F. Intussuscep. 
tion. The relation of the cerebral cortex to intesting 
mobility in the monkey. New Engl. J. Med., 19% 
210, 883-896; 925.—Experiments have shown tha 
faradic stimulation in the premotor region of the 
cortex causes very active peristaltic movements 
No such behavior is found when the motor corte 
is stimulated. Intussusception was never found 
when the vagus nerves, which seem responsible {or 
the transmission of the cortical action, were sectioned. 
Thus there seems to be an autonomic representation 
in the brain with premotor central localization {or 
the gastro-intestinal system in the monkey.—% 
Goldman (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 3256, 3264, 3283, 3314, 3385, 

3403, 3407, 3416, 3417, 3425, 3429, 3452, 3453, 

3460, 3466, 3468, 3547. } 
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3384. Berardinelli, W. Nogoes de biotipologia. 
(Concepts of biotypology.) (2nd ed.) Rio de 
Janiero: 1933. Pp. 343.—The principal doctrines 
and constitutional classification schemes are dis- 
cussed.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3385. Chauchard, A.. Chauchard, B., & Drabo- 
vitch, W. Réflexes conditionnés et chronaxie. 
(Conditioned reflexes and chronaxy.) C. R. Soe. 
Biol., Paris, 1934, 116, 959-961; C. R. Acad. Su, 
Paris, 1934, 198, 1718-1721.—The authors found 
that the chronaxy of the extensors and the flexors 
of the leg of a dog which was conditioned to a sound 
(an electric stimulation was the unconditioned 
stimulus) increased after the conditioned stimulus 
and returned to normal in about two minutes. Using 
an ineffective sound, the chronaxy of the flexors 
decreased until it became less than that of the ex- 
tensors, which had an increased chronaxy.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3386. Ciurlo, L. Le vie dei riflessi respiratori alle 
sostanze odorose: importanza del nervo olfattono. 
(The paths of respiratory reflexes to odoriferous 
substances: importance of the olfactory nerve.) Arc'. 
ital. Otol., 1933, 44, 109-120.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 827). 

3387. Dill, D. B. The economy of muscular exet- 
cise. Physiol. Rev., 1936, 16, 263-292.—A review of 
the literature on muscular work under various 
conditions. 126 references.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 
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3388. Fenn, W. O., & Cobb, D. M. Electrolyte 
hanges in muscle during activity. Amer. J. Physiol., 
936, 115, 345-356.—Potassium content of frog and 
nt muscle in the body with normal blood supply 
ys measured after fatigue. In the frog one leg was 
‘ed off immediately and the other after stimulation. 

s similar technique was used with the rats. In order 
» study recovery, the sciatics on each side were 
Iternately stimulated; one leg was tied off immedi- 
tely and the other after from 1 to 3 hours of recovery. 
+ was found that the essential changes during stimu- 
stion were an exchange of potassium and sodium 
und a gain of sodium chloride and water. Both 

sanges showed reversal of 50 to 75%. It is pointed 
ut that explanation in terms of permeability alone is 

‘ficult, although similar changes are found in injury. 
he reversibility here indicates that the results re- 
wrted were not due to injury.—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
sychiatric Institute). 

3389. Floyd, W. F., & Keele, C. A. Further ob- 
servations on changes of potential and E.M.F. 
ecorded from the human skin. J. Physiol., 1936, 

—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

3300. Galperin, L., Okun, M., Simonson, E., & 
Sirkina, G. Beitrige zur Physiologie der Ermiidung. 
Contributions to the physiology of fatigue.) Arbeits- 
physi », 1934, 8, 407-423.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 877). 

3391 Gesell, R. Individuality of breathing. Amer. 
1936, 115, 168-180.—Action potentials 
from respiratory muscles of dogs were studied. 
Individuality of patterns of muscular response in 
In two dogs 


’ 
Physvol., 


respiration appeared to be the rule. 
expiration occurred without muscular activity, indi- 


cating that expiration may be passive. The other 
dogs showed varying degrees of active expiration.— 
W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


3392. Gregory, J. A. B. C. of the endocrines. 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1935. $3.00.—A 
historical chapter of nine charts presents the chief 
dates of discoveries in endocrine medicine and the 
rapid growth of the endocrine literature since 1880. 
\ short chapter on experimental methods cites ex- 
amples of laboratory and clinical work. The next 
seven chapters take up the individual glands in the 
following order: pituitary, gonads, thyroid, adrenals, 
pancreas, parathyroids, pineal, thymus and other 
principles. The final chapter on glandular relation- 
ships summarizes the influence of all the glands on 
external characteristics and on mental manifestations 
—mental growth, mental activity, nervousness and 
emotions.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3393. Guttman, S. A., & Wilber, D. T. The effect 
. radiation on the excitability of smooth muscle. 
imer. J. Physiol., 1936, 115, 194-199.—An increased 
excitability of smooth muscle was produced by radia- 
tion. Ultraviolet produced a greater increase than 
visible radiation and no return to normal was noted 
after the former, although a fairly quick return 
occurred after visible radiation. Muscle from frog’s 
stomach showed broken strength-duration curves. 
Both types of irradiation depressed the voltage limen 
on the muscular branch of the curve. It is suggested 
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that a shift in calcium and potassium equilibrium, 
enhanced by increased permeability, may account in 
part for the phenomena, but that a humora' mechan- 
ism must be kept in mind.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 

3394. Heijermans, H. L. Sur la chronaxie, le 
tétanos et la rapidité de la contraction musculaire des 
muscles du globe oculaire du chat. (On chronaxy, 
tetany, and rapidity of muscular contraction of the 
muscles of the bulbus oculi of the cat.) Arch. néerl. 
Physiol., 1934, 19, 384-391.—The author, investigat- 
ing the extrinsic muscles of the eyes of the cat, deter- 
mined the period of latency and the duration of 
contraction, ascending phase of contraction, tetanus, 
and chronaxy. The experimental values were the 
same for all of the muscles except the retractor bulbi, 
in which the tetanus reaction arises with a much 
lower number of electrical impulses than in any of 
the others. A frequency of 55 impulses sets up tetanus 
contractions in the retractor bulbi, whereas only an 
incomplete tetany is given by that frequency applied 
to any of the other muscles.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

3395. Hilgard, E. R., & Campbell, A. A. The 
course of acquisition and retention of conditioned 
eyelid responses in man. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 
227-247.—Eyelid reactions are reported from 51 
subjects conditioned on two successive days and 
reconditioned after intervals of 1 day, 1 week, 4 
weeks, 8 weeks, and 20 weeks, each subject serving 
at one interval. The course of acquisition of the 
conditioned responses was studied on the basis of 
average amplitude of response within successive 
10-trial series throughout conditioning. The acquisi- 
tion curve is typically S-form, positively accelerated 
at first, becoming negatively accelerated, and dropping 
off after a maximum point is reached. Subjects 
differ greatly in the duration of the phase of positive 
acceleration. While the form of the curve of retention 
cannot be described accurately from the data of the 
present study, the results indicate unequivocally 
that conditioned responses may be retained at 
approximately full amplitude values for periods of 
time up to 20 weeks, the longest interval tested.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3396. Hirsch, G. M. Nuove ricerche sui cosiddetti 
tempi di ripresa. (New investigations into the so- 
called recommencement times.) Arch. ital. Psicol., 
1936, 13, 174-199—The author describes and 
analyzes various investigations of the ‘‘recommence- 
ment interval,’’ which was first observed by M. Ponzo 
as an important part of the reaction cycle. The 
reaction cycle thus consists of three periods: period 
of expectation, reaction time, and recommencement 
time. The recommencement interval begins at the 
moment of the reaction proper and lasts until the 
subject has resumed his initial position with a new 
movement called ‘“‘recommencement reaction,” which 
renders him ready to react to a new stimulus. The 
author was able to determine the variation in the 
recommencement time in experimental situations. 
In the same subject in similar situations the recom- 
mencement time presents almost constant characters. 
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The recommencement time is lengthened with in- 
creasing complexity of the motor component of the 
reaction, and also with increasing complexity of the 
psychical process, even though the motor component 
is simple. There is no foundation fo the opposing 
theory, which instead of recognizing the recom- 
mencement time considers only the actual time 
required for a reflex movement.—R. E. Schwarz 
(V. A. Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 


3397. Hoskins, R. G. Physiological factors in 
personality. Occupations, 1936, 14, 733-744.—The 
writer considers the contributions of endocrinology 
to the problem of personal adjustment. The in- 
fluence of the mother's endocrine glands in determin- 
ing the constitutional make-up and potentialities of 
development in the infant is mentioned. The effects 
of removal of sex glands and of use of sex-hormone 
preparations are described. The article concludes 
with a discussion of the influence of prolactin, thy- 
roxin, pituitary hormone, adrenin and other hormones 
of the adrenal glands, and insulin upon personality.— 
R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


3398. Hovland, C. I. An experimental analysis of 
the variations in efficiency following the noon meal. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 216-226.—The study con- 
cerns the effect of quantity of food taken upon subse- 
quent efficiency of 10 male subjects. Types of food 
taken were the following: (1) a standard meal, con- 
sisting of one ham sandwich and a glass of milk, (2) a 
triple meal, consisting of three times the standard 
meal, and (3) a divided meal, the sandwich and the 


glass of milk being quartered and given at hourly 


intervals. Insensible weight loss was measured hourly 
from 12 noon to 5 p. m. as a measure of energy cost, 
under the following conditions: (a) basal activity of 
rest, (b) muscular work, and (c) mental work. 
Indices of output were obtained by the use of tapping 
and addition problems. Input of effort during work 
was determined from the insensible weight loss during 
work. Efficiency was computed by the ratio of input 
to output. Results suggest the following generaliza- 
tions: (1) Input of effort during muscular work is 
greatest following the heavy meal, least following the 
standard. (II) Input for mental work is likewise 
greatest under conditions (2) and least under (1). 
(IIl) The greatest output follows meal (1); the least 
follows (2). (IV) Under the standard meal condi- 
tions, the least amount of effort is expended to do the 
greatest amount of work.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3399. Kleitman, N., & Titelbaum, S. The effect 
of thyroid administration upon the differentiating 
ability of dogs. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 115, 162- 
167.—Conditioned discrimination to metronome rates 
of 100 and 200 per minute was induced in dogs. The 
metronome rates were then brought together until 
the dogs were just unable to make 100% discrimina- 
tions. Two weeks of thyroid feeding were then 
alternated with two weeks of normal control feeding 
for a total of 4 to 5 periods. Discrimination was 
consistently better under thyroid feeding, and the 
average magnitude of the paw-raising response used 
was greater with thyroid. The results agree with 
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those of Zawadowsky, Sacharow and Slotow, anq 
conflict with those of Crisler. The latter was. how. 
ever, using a secretory function. The results are also 
discussed in connection with a similar stydy = 
chickens. It is pointed out that the effects with 
thyroid resemble acute effects from sodium bromide 
(a central nervous depressant) obtained by Pavloy.— 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

3400. Latmanisova, L. W. ([Chronaxy and the 
tonus of skeletal muscles.} Fiziol. Zh. U.S.S.R 
1934, 17, 967-971.—A relation is found between the 
contraction of the biceps and other muscles and 
chronaxy measured at the motor point.—H, fF 
Burtt (Ohio State). 

3401. Le Heux, J. W., & De Kleijn, A. Influence 
of unilateral labyrinth-extirpation in cats on the 
movements of the alimentary canal. Proc. R. So. 
Med., 1933, 26, 1580—1585.—( Biol. Abstr. X: 844). 

3402. Leiri, F. Uber die elektrische Doppelschicht 
der Haut und iiber die Erregungswelle in den peri- 
pheren Nerven. (Concerning the electrical double 
layer of the skin and the fluctuations of excitation 
in the peripheral nerves.) Skand. Arch. Physiol, 
1934, 67, 226-253.—Theoretically the psychogalvanic 
reflex, of which the essence is a change of the electrical 
charge in the skin, would be a result of ion mobiliza- 
tion in the blood of the positively charged cutaneous 
capillaries. The excitation of the nerves would result 
from a modification of the electrical cutaneous state — 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3403. Leiri, F. Uber das Entstehen der elek- 
trischen Doppelschicht der Haut urd der elektrischen 
Erregungswelle in den peripheren Nerven. (Con- 
cerning the origin of the electrical double layer of the 
skin and the fluctuations of excitation in the periph- 
eral nerves.) Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1934, 71, 166- 
172.—A physico-chemical theory is set forth. The 
potential of the blood is sufficient to free the H ions, 
whose union with oxygen causes the external surface 
of the skin to become negative.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

3404. Levin, S. L. [The action of chloral hydrate 
and other remedies on the conditioned reflex activity. } 
Fiziol. Zh. U.S.S.R., 1935, 19, 804-813.—The chloral 
hydrate narcosis changes the character of the condi- 
tioned and unconditioned reflex activity. In the 
sleeping state there was observed a decrease of the 
size of the unconditioned secretory effect, a cessation 
of the unconditioned and intermediate secretion, a 
decrease of chewing, a change of the breathing curve, 
and dissociation of the chewing and secretory reflexes. 
The action of chloral hydrate is first displayed on 
inhibition and later on excitation. Phasic phenomena 
are observed, including the paradoxical and ultra- 
paradoxical phases and their variations.—A. Yarmo- 
lenko (Leningrad). 

3405. Lindhard, J. Der gegenwiirtige Stand der 
Lehre von den sogenannten Aktionsstrémen im 
Skelettmuskel. (The present status of the doctrine 
of the so-called action currents in skeletal muscle.) 
Skand. Arch. Physiol., 1934, 69, 59~74.—( Biol. Abstr. 
X: 888). 
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3406. Matthias, E. Untersuchungen zum Schwie- 
rigkeitsgesetz der Motivation. (Investigation into 
the difficulties involved in motivation.) Arch. ges. 
Pevchol., 1936, 95, 301-346.—The author records 
his experimental studies with the problem of difficulty 
‘n motivation of a task when the disturbing influence 
of a competing task enters in. Previous studies by 
Hillgruber give direction to his investigation. A 
main task, as simple addition, and a secondary task, 
reaction to visual stimulation, were used for the study. 
Tension toward an activity is increased when simulta- 
neous discharge of tension toward a secondary task 
is introduced, resulting in a quantitative increase in 
accomplishment as well as in a qualitative superiority 
in result. This holds for both extraverts and intro- 
vert. A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

3407. McCouch, G. P. Note upon crossed reflexes 
in the acutely spinal cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 
115, 78-81.—Evidence is advanced that in the cat 
immediately after a spinal transection the predom- 
inating contralateral reflex is flexion, but that this 
is depressed by shock. The view that crossed exten- 
sion is greater immediately after transection (Forbes, 
Cattell and Davis) is held to be based on an artefact 
caused by the contraction of flexors and the method 
of recording in a fashion demonstrated in this article. 
~T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


3408. Pantin, C. F. A. On the excitation of crus- 
tacean muscle. I. J. exp. Biol., 1934, 11, 11-27.— 
(Biol. Abstr. X: 896). 


3409. Pavlov, I. Lectures on conditioned reflexes. 


New York: Liveright, 1936. Pp. 414. $3.00. 
Originally published by International Publishing Co. 
See II]: 1094.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3410. Planelles, J.. & Luwisch, D. La accié6n 
hipoglucemiante del apetito, reflejo condicionado. 
(The hypoglycemic action of the appetite, a condi- 
tioned reflex.) Arch. Neurobiol., 1935, 15, 383-386.— 
The results lead the writers to state that they have 
experimentally demonstrated (1) the existence of a 
humoral factor in the genesis of appetite (not defined 
but used as synonymous with reaction patterns 
indicative of hunger) and (2) the production of a 
reflex which brings about this factor. The production 
of the reflex is subject to the conditions which regulate 
the reflexes of the conditioned or double-stimulation 
type. These data (obtained on dogs) are suggestive 
in that they may explain impatience and exaggeration 
ol appetitive responses found in some individuals 
even when the local stimuli (e.g. table, food) are not 
present in the environment.—R. M. Bellows (Occupa- 
tional Research Program). 


_ 3411. Rexroad, C. N. Reaction time and condi- 
Honing: first studies. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 144— 
158.—Evidence is presented to support the hypothesis 
that the various phenomena of conditioning are 
exhibited by human subjects when the response 
studied is a voluntary rather than a reflex act. The 
particular response studied in these experiments was 
a4 complete turn of a handle with time measured from 
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the onset of the, primary stimulus to the start of the 
turn.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


3412. Scalzitti, M. Influenza della motilita dia- 
frammatica sui movimenti faringei durante il respiro 
e la fonazione. (Influence of the diaphragmatic 
motility on the movements of the pharynx during 
breathing and phonation.) Valsalva, 1934, 888-900. 
—From his clinical, radiological and pneumographic 
studies on patients affected with all kinds of nose and 
throat troubles, the author concludes that the altera- 
tion in the mechanism of the diaphragm due to 
nervous trouble produces special modifications in 
the movements of the larynx.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

3413. Schiller, A. Theories of handedness. /. 
appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 694-703.—A review of 
theories of acquired and structural handedness with 
consideration of maladjustments, preference, tests 
and intelligence.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 

3414. Schiller, A. Theories of handédness. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 77-92.—A review of litera- 
ture and discussion of hereditary and cerebral asym- 
metry theories; continuation of an article published 
in December, 1935, in this journal, with a bibliography 
of 63 references.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 

3415. Schulz, W. Strukturtypus und Begabung. 
(Structure type and endowment.) Rheinprovins, 
1936, No. 1-2. Pp. 21.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3416. Schweitzer, A. Die Sonderstellung des 
sacralen Parasympathicus bei der Irradiation au- 
tonomer Reflexe. (The particular role of the sacral 
parasympathetic in the irradiation of autonomic 
reflexes.) Pfltig. Arch. ges. Physiol., 1934, 235, 
110—125.—The vesical tonus is influenced by all forms 
of stimulation: auditory, visual, tactile, electrical, 
and psychic. A very light touch is sufficient to rouse 
a vesical contraction in a dog. The irradiation of 
autonomic reflexes seems to occur in the diencephalon. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3417. Smith, W. K. Alterations of respiratory 
movements induced by electrical stimulation of the 
cerebral cortex of the dog. A mer. /. Physiol., 1936, 115, 
261-267.—Ether anesthesia just sufficient to eliminate 
voluntary movement was induced and unipolar stim- 
ulation with 60-cycle current was utilized together 
with kymographic recording. Marked respiratory 
acceleration was obtained from the lateral part of 
the anterior sigmoid gyrus, while arrest or slowing 
was obtained from the rostral part of the composite 
anterior gyrus and from an area in the ectosylvian 
gyrus. The cytoarchitecture of these areas is de- 
scribed. Sectioning showed that the phrenic and 
vago-sympathetic nerves are not essential pathways 
for this response. It is probable that the cortex 
affects a center in the medulla and therefore affects 
the respiratory mechanism as a. functional unit.— 
T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

3418. Snyder, C. D. The latencies of mechanical 
and electrical responses in skeletal muscle. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1936, 115, 441-454.—The question of 
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whether the latency between the electrical action 
current and the mechanical record of the muscular 
contraction is a real difference or is due merely to 
inadequacy of mechanical recording devices, as 
claimed by some investigators, was here investigated. 
Che gastrocnemius of Rana pipiens was employed, 
the muscle being maintained in a constant tempera- 
ture chamber and a microphotographic-lever recording 
system being used. Tension was recorded by a wire 
myograph, again with microphotographic recording. 
In thickening, shortening and action current a small 
true latency wasfound. The latency for the mechano- 
gram was longer than for the electrogram, and it is 
concluded that there is time for the action current 
peak before contraction actually begins.—T7. W. 
Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


3419. Sparrow, W. J. An enquiry into the variation 
of precision of movement with age during adolescence. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 26, 441-451.—This study was 
concerned with the variation of the ability to make 
precise movements during adolescence. The subjects 
were 300 secondary-school boys of ages 11 to 16. The 
test used consisted in placing a fine stylus into three 
small holes in turn. The ability to make the move- 
ment changed very little from 11 to 14 years, in- 
creased sharply at 14-15 years, and afterwards re- 
mained constant.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 


England). 


3420. Steinhausen, W. Die lebende Cupula in 
den a gg 
0 


(The living cupula in the 
ampules the semi-circular canals.) Verh. disch. 
sool. Ges., 1934, 91-93.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3421. Takasi, Y. [The influence of corrected 
diet on mental work; first report.] Jap. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1934, 1, 81-98.—Results with 60 subjects 
divided into an experimental group with corrected 
diet and a control group with the usual diet show 
a superiority for the experimental group in per- 
formance ability, in latency in the onset of fatigue, 
and in time of recovery from fatigue. (German 
summary.)—R. E. Garner (Clark). 


3422. Vampa, D. Tempi parziali e tempi totali di 
lavoro. (Partial and total working times.) Arch. 
ital. Psicol., 1936, 13, 200—230.—In this study are 
set forth the results of an investigation made in the 
laboratory of experimental psychology of the Royal 
University of Rome for the purpose of studying the 
intimate relationship between the duration and 
amplitude of the single simple movements of a deter- 
minate complex operation. The results are as fol- 
lows: (1) There exists a principle of compensation 
in the duration of the single motions of a complex 
operation. (2) The total working times have greater 
probability of manifesting themselves according to a 
typical duration than the elementary times indicating 
the duration of the single simple movements into 
which a complex operation may be decomposed. 
(3) The form of individual labor varies continually 
with time, owing to the subject’s continuous and 
gradual adaptation to the complex situation of the 
work. (4) No “‘constant”’ value can be ascribed to 
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the elementary working times.—R. E. Schwars (\ \ 
Facility, Northampton, Mass.) " 

3423. Viola,G. La costituzione individuale, (Tp, 
individual constitution.) (2 vols.) Bologna: 1933 
Pp. xx + 460; v + 397.—In general, the classification 
of characteristics is like that of German psychiatry 
There is, however, more stress on anthropometric 
measurement.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3424. Voss, G. Das Verhalten der spastischen 
Refiexe im Sduglings- und Kindesalter. (The tp. 
havior of spastic reflexes in infancy and childhood. 
Zbl. ges. Kinderhetlk., 1935, 50, No. 5.—(Not seen). 

3425. Wiersma, C. A. G., & Van Harreveld, A. 
The double motor innervation of a crayfish muscle, 
Proc. nat. Acad. Sct., Wash., 1936, 22, 190-191.—Ing 
nerve-muscle study of the twitch and slow contraction 
observed in a claw muscle (adductor) of the crustacean 
Cambarus clarkii, the writers found that “two and 
not more than two motor axons’ were involved, 
These axons were of slightly different thickness 
(55 4% as against 38 % on the average). Separate 
stimulation of the thicker, with a single induction 
shock, evoked the twitch reaction. The thinner 
elicited, after a number of stimulations, the slow con. 
traction. Although the two types of response are 
thus seen to be mediated by different nerve fibers, 
the writers ‘‘have reasons to believe that both kinds 
of contractions occur in the same muscle fibers,”— 
F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

3426. Windle, W. F., & Baxter, E. B. Develop- 
ment of reflex mechanisms in the ‘spinal cord of 
albino rat embryos. Correlations between structure 
and function, and comparisons with the cat and chick. 
J. comp. Neurol., 1936, 63, 189-210.—Behavioral 
responses of the rat embryo having the characteristics 
of simple, spinal-type reflexes are correlated in time 
of appearance with a rapid increase in the number 
and length of sensory collateral fibers in the spinal 
segments of the brachial region. There is an increase 
of 85% of collaterals in motile over non-motile speci- 
mens of the same age (about 377 hours). Similar 
correlations were found in the cat and the chick 
These findings oppose the idea that all behavior pat 
terns develop by a process of individuation from a 
total or mass reaction pattern in mammals, as found 
by Coghill in larval Amblystoma.—C. P. Stone 
(Stanford). 

[See also abstracts 3258, 3335, 3345, 3351, 3357, 

3364, 3376, 3383, 3450, 3452, 3468, 3563, 3668, 

3687, 3782.) 
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3427. Ahmad, T. Chemotropic response of 4 
chironoid fly (Forcipomyia sp.) to petroleum oils. 
Nature, Lond., 1934, 133, 462-463.—The mean 
weekly catch with crude petroleum for Oct.-Dec. 1924 
in the Punjab was 402 (maximum 1078); during the 
ensuing three months it was 9. Kerosene fractions 
distilling at 158°-184° C. were mos: attractive, those 
distilling below 158° least. Females constituted 91.2% 
of all the individuals captured, a reversal of previous 
experiments with insects.—R. Goldman (Clark). 
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3428. Bacq, Z. M. Observations physiologiques 
sur le coeur, les muscles, et le systéme nerveux 
dune ascidie. (Physiological observations on the 
heart, muscles, and nervous system in an ascidian. ) 
Arch. int. Physiol., 40, 357-373; Bull. Acad. Belg. 
(). Sci. 1934, 20, 1042-1061.—(Courtesy Année 
pevehol. ) 

3429. Bacq, Z. M. Ablation du ganglion nerveux 
chez une ascidie (Ciona intestinalis). (Removal of 
the nerve ganglion in an ascidian, Ciona intestinalts.) 
~ R. Soc. Btol., Parts, 1934, 117, 485-486.—The 
removal of the ganglion situated between the siphons 
leads to a lessening of the tonus; the animal remains 
faccid and responds slightly to stimuli. The tonus 
{ the siphons remains diminished and that of the 
mantle becomes exaggerated, indicating an excitatory 
and an inhibitory function of the ganglion.—(Cour- 
tesy Année psychol.) 

3430. Benedetti, E. Intorno alla funzione degli 
organi di senso dei cerci in Gryllomorpha dalmatina 
studiata mediante l’amplificazione delle correnti 
bioelettriche. (Concerning the function of the sense 
organs of cerci in Gryllomorpha dalmatina, studied by 
means of amplification of bioelectric currents.) Boll. 
Soc. ital. Biol. sper., 1933, 8, 1202-1205.—Discon- 
tinuous action currents of very low frequency appear 
when the animal is disturbed by a light current of 
air. They appear only when the air touches the cerci 
and the ampulliform appendages, whose function is 
unknown. These parts are extremely sensitive, for a 
simple finger movement some meters from the animal 
is sufficient to bring forth the electrical response. 
This would be due to a specific reflex reaction, not 
to an afferent one.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3431. Blum, H. F. Le mécanisme d’orientation 
de la larve d’ Homarus vulgaris sous l’influence de 
lalumiére. (The orientation mechanism in the larva 
of Homarus vulgaris under the influence of light.) 
Bull. Inst. océanogr. Monaco, 1934, No. 660, 1-4.— 
The movements are truly phototaxic and not photo- 
kinetic, for the animals moved in the direction of the 
light rays in a uniformly illuminated field.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3432. Blum, H. F. An analysis of oriented move- 
ments of animals in light fields. Cold Spr. Harb. 
Sympos. quant. Biol., 1935, 3, 210-223.—A mathe- 
matical and analytic treatment of the general problem 
4 orientation to light. Fraenkel’s classification of 
orientation is discussed and criticized—C. H. 
Graham (Clark). 

3433. Castle, E. S. Photic excitation and photo- 
tropism in single plant cells. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. 
quant. Biol., 1935, 3, 224-229.—A short summary of 
the author’s analyses of photic excitation in single 
plant cells. Related work on protoplasmic streaming 
and chloroplast movement is discussed.—C. JH. 
Graham (Clark). 

3434. Escobar, R. A., Minahan, R. P., & Shaw, 
R. J. Motility factors in mass physiology: locomotor 
activity of fishes under conditions of isolation, homo- 
typic grouping, and heterotypic grouping. Physiol. 
Zool, 1936, 9, 66-78.—Cinephotographic and ob- 
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servational methods showed that the activity ofga 
Carassius auratus when isolated is greater than 
when it is with three other goldfish. Greater activity 
is observed when the fish is a member of a heterotypic 
group. The behavior of Gambius affinis, Orysias 
latipes and Macropodus verdi-auratus under similar 
conditions is reported. Suggestions are given con- 
cerning selection, conditioning, and controlling the 


| environment.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


3435. Evans, L. T. A study of a social hierarchy 
in the lizard Anolis carolinensis. J. genet. Psychol., 
1936, 48, 88-111.—An experimental study of nineteen 
males revealed a social hierarchy among lizards 
differing in many respects from that found among 
fowls. A dominance ranking, based on the ability 
of each individual to defeat other individuals in 
fights, is closely correlated with the ranking in weight, 
the heavier individuals standing at the higher end of 
the dominance scale. The urge to acquire and to 
hold a certain restricted territory is marked. Resident 
males fighting against non-resident males win in 
91% of the combats. The fighting pattern consists 
of eight reflexes which are overtly expressed in serial 
order. Bibliography.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

3436. Evans, L. T. Behavior of castrated lizards. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 217-221.—Observations 
on lizards (Anolis carolinensis) of both sexes strongly 
suggest that the urge to fight in the normal female is 
inhibited by the hormones secreted by the ovaries. 
Fighting takes place among females when the quantity 
of hormones secreted drops below the threshold of 
inhibition. So far as males are concerned it is quite 
certain that fighting is not limited to normal males, 
but may be indulged in by total and partial castrates 
aswell. Bibliography.—E£. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


3437. Evans, S. The role of kinaesthesis in the 
establishment and control of the maze habit. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 177-198.—This paper 
reviews briefly a number of studies which indicate 
that exteroceptive stimuli play a considerable role 
in the establishment and control of the maze habit in 
the rat, and sets forth a number of other studies which 
argue against the adequacy of proprioception as an 
explanation of maze learning. Two of the latter sets 
of experiments were performed by the author. In 
one, 15 out of 16 rats learned a double alternation 
problem in a temporal water maze; in the other 23 
out of 34 rats were relatively undisturbed by a change 
of movement pattern (from swimming to walking) in 
an 8-cue multiple-T maze, after the swimming habit 
had been thoroughly established. The manner in 
which the exteroceptive stimuli may function is 
briefly discussed and the author raises the question: 
may not all maze learning involve elements of a 
symbolic character? Bibliography.—E. Heidbreder 
(Wellesley ). 

3438. Fischel, W. Uber den Einfall. (Concerning 
the arousal of ideas.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1934, 
2, 162-171.—There are four stages, which can be 
illustrated by examples from animal psychology. In 
the first stage an act is performed without any realiza- 
tion of the end; in the second the act is called forth to 
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serve an end (like a dog giving a response which will 
get him food rather than one which will get him water) ; 
in the third, on the one hand there is a calling forth 
of activities and on the other anticipatory percep- 
tions, but no knowledge of the relationship; and in the 
highest stage, the ends of the activity and the modes 
of behavior are called forth in their reciprocal rela- 
tionship.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3439. Fischel,W. Gediachtnisversuche mit Schild- 
kréten. (Investigations on memory in turtles.) 
Zool. Ansz., 1934, 107, 49-61.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

3440. Foxon, G. E.H. Phototropism in Porcellana 
larvae. Nature, Lond., 1934, 134, 104.—The larvae 
of Porcellana give a good example of an organism in 
which movement and orientation, in respect to light, 
are distinct processes. Neither Loeb’s nor Russell's 
(“flight response’’) views are satisfactory. ‘‘In the 
sense that Porcellana larvae swim towards the light, 
the movements seen are ‘forced’; but the evidence 
also shows that these movements are not mechan- 
ically produced as Loeb’s theory holds, but that there 
is some nervous integration going on which deter- 
mines the manner in which the response is to be 
produced.’’—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3441. Franke, K. W., & Potter, V. R. The ability 
of rats to discriminate between diets of varying 
degrees of toxicity. Science, 1936, 83, 330-332.— 
Rats were able to detect and differentiate between 
small quantities of selenium in foodstuffs.—R. 
Goldman (Clark). 


3442. Gemelli, A., & Pastori, G. Il processo di 
apprendimento negli animali. (The learning process 
in animals.) Arch. Sct. biol., Napolt, 1934, 20, 403- 
410.—Using an elevated Vincent maze, the behavior 
of the white rat (normal and with cerebral lesions) 
was observed during learning. Returns (after arrival 
at the food) were always more rapid than the forward- 
going trials. More errors, however, were made in 
the return trials. The behavior seemed to be a com- 
plex and variable adaptation to stimuli (nest, food), 
and not a result of mechanical learning.— (Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3443. Hain, A. M. Peculiar behavior in a female 
rat. Nature, Lond., 1934, 134, 778.—A female whose 
litter was removed ‘“‘walled-in’’ a newly admitted 
male. A “‘truce’’ was arranged after several hours.— 
R. Goldman (Clark). 


3444. Hausmann, M. F. Tierexperimentelle Un- 
tersuchungen zur Erforschung der Bediirfnisse. 
(Experimental studies on needs in animals.) Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1934, 34, 254.—Rats greatly 
in need of carbohydrates show, in their choice of 
food and the amounts they eat, behavior which 
appears intelligent.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3445. Hertz, M. Zur Physiologie des Formen- und 
Bewegungssehens. I. Optomotorische Versuche an 
Fliegen. (Concerning the physiology of form and 
movement vision. I. Optomotor investigations with 
flies.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1934, 20, 430-449.—House 
flies were placed on a double turntable apparatus 
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in the center of a vertically striped cylinder. Whe, 
a low inner cylinder was motionless while a cop. 
centric outer cylinder was rotated, the subject }.. 
haved as though the motionless pattern was als 
rotating. The fly also responded when it was rotated 
with the inner wall while the outer wall was still 
Such tests were used to study the body-turnin 
(optomotor) response to external movement, and ther 
also showed that under certain conditions the 4 
would give its optomotor response to a motionles 
field. Actual external movement and “apparent' 
movement did not seem to affect the flies in equivalen: 
ways. The values of strip width and distance which 
are involved in the movement-discrimination thresh. 
old for a given rotation speed were determined, and 
proved to be in agreement with the value of 1.6° a; 
angle of the larger ommatidia. Within limits greate, 
speed of movement increases the effectiveness of , 
striped figure, just as does an increase in the number 
of figural segments. The results are treated theo. 
retically in view of the problem of organization jp 
compound eye sensitivity.—T7. C. Schneirla (New 
York University). 


3446. Hertz,M. Zur Physiologie des Formen- uni 
Bewegungssehens. II. Auflésungsvermigen de; 
Bienenauges und optomotorische Reaktion. (II. Re. 
solving power of the bee eye and the optomotor 
reaction.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 1934, 21, 579-603.—A 
theoretical analysis of the conditions which ar 
essential to the visual discrimination of patterns by 
the bee. The most important factor is pattern relief 
(i.e., brightness differences within the design). A 
second factor (discussed for the simple case of homo- 
geneously sectored fields) is the angle subtended by 
adjacent parts of the figure, which to be effective 
must not exceed one-half the ommatidial angle. 
There is a schematic representation of the manner 
in which visual resolution depends upon the relation- 
ship of these factors, and also of the manner in which 
they influence reactions of the moving bee.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 


3447. Hertz,M. Zur Physiologie des Formen- uni 
Bewegungssehens. [IIl. Fi e Unterscheidung 
und reziproke Dressuren bei der Biene. (111. Pattern 
discrimination and reciprocal training in the bee.) 
Z. vergl. Physiol., 1934, 21, 604-615.—Segmentation 
within the outlines of a figure, sectioning of the 
contour, and relief of the internal elements, are dis- 
tinctive figural characteristics all of which are im- 
portant in bee vision. These factors frequently work 
against one another in learned discriminations, 4s 
was shown by reciprocal training experiments 1 
which first one member of a stimulus pair and thea 
the other was made the positive stimulus. Reciprocal 
training was effective in certain cases (e.g., for 2 
black disk paired with a pattern of seven circularly 
arranged stippled disks), provided that the initial 
dominance of one figure over the other was not too 
great. In an instance of the latter type, bees trained 
to respond to a motionless paddile-wheel figure 4 
against a rotating figure of the same type later were 
unable to learn a response to the moving figure 4 
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aositive stimulus. The significance of the bee’s 


movements in the discrimination situation is 


sasidered. T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

3448. Holst, E. v. Uber die Ordnung und Umord- 
nung der Beinbewegungen bei Hundertfiissern 
Chilopoden). (On the arrangement and rearrange- 
ment of leg movements in the centipede.) Pflig. 
Arch. ges. Phystol., 1934, 234, 101-113.—(Courtesy 
Année psychol.) 

3449. Hortsmann, E. Untersuchungen zur Physio- 
logie der Schwimmenbewegungen der Scyphome- 
dusen. (Investigations on the physiology of the 
swimming movements of jellyfish.) Pfliig. Arch. 
vs. Physiol., 1934, 234, 406-420.—The opinion is 
expressed that the rhythmic motor excitation is due 
to sensory stimulation and not to an endogenous 
periodicity. -(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3450. Hunter, W. S. Learning curves for condi- 
tioning and maze learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 
19, 121-128.—The data utilized in the present 
analysis were obtained by the author in some earlier 
experiments on conditioning, extinction, and maze 
learning in rats. Error scores on the maze were 
converted into correct responses, thus making possible 
a direct comparison with the acquisition scores in the 
establishment of a conditioned response. ‘The 
results of the present study indicate: (1) that the 
Vincent curves for conditioning in this experiment 
are linear; (2) that, except for plateaus, the maze 
curves are also linear; (3) that conditioning to a 
criterion of 3 successive responses reveals a final 
increased rate of learning which is not present when 
5 or 10 successive responses are the criterion of 
mastery and which is not present in the learning of 
the first cul-de-sac of the maze, using as a criterion 
3 successive correct responses at the blind; and 
4) that an increase in the amount of behavior to be 
learned brings an increase in the rate of learning as 
indicated in the slopes of the curves.""— H. W. Karn 
Pittsburgh). 

3451. Koch, A. M., & Warden, C. J. The influence 
of quantitative stunting on learning ability in mice. 
|, genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 215-217.—It has been 
found that, in general, stunted rats learn a maze 
more readily than do rats that are fed a quantitatively 
adequate diet. This study offers corroborative evi- 
dence with mice as subjects. On the Warner-Warden 
maze, the record for the stunted group of mice was 
markedly better than that for the control group in 
terms of trials required for learning, and time and error 
scores. Bibliography.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 
3452. Langworthy, O. R. A physiological study 
of the cerebral motor cortex and the control of posture 
in the sloth. J. comp. Neurol., 1935, 62, 333-348.— 
[wo species of sloths were studied, the tridactyl and 
didactyl. Special interest centers in the neural 
mechanisms of the sloth because of its exceedingly 
slow movements and the fact that the flexor rather 
than the extensor muscles are the antigravity muscles. 
Cortical stimulation elicits predominately extensor 
movements, whereas in other mammals the reverse 
isobtained. External and internal rotation also were 
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fairly marked. The specific movements associated 
with stimulation of various areas of the motor cortex 
of these species are described.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 

3453. Léwenstein, O., & Sand, A. The significance 
of the spontaneous discharge from the horizontal 
ampulla of the dogfish. /. Physiol., 1936, 86, 43-44P. 
—The ampullae on both sides of the fish are discharg- 
ing impulses to the brain continuously. When the 
animal is stationary the brain receives an equal dis- 
charge from both ampullae; if, however, rotation to 
the left occurs, the discharge from that side increases, 
while that on the right side simultaneously decreases. 
The reflex response to rotation, therefore, seems to 
depend on the balance in the brain of afferent dis- 
charges from the left and right labyrinths.—M. A. 
Rubin (Clark). 

3454. Liidtke, H. Die Funktion wagerecht lie- 
gender Augenteile des Riickenschwimmers und ihr 
ganzheitliches Verhalten nach Teillackierung. (The 
function of horizontally situated portions of the back 
swimmer’s compound eye and their composite rela- 
tionship after partial shellacking.) Z. vergl. Physiol., 
1935, 22, 67-118.—The paths of back swimmers 
moving between two lights (one variable in intensity) 
were analyzed to determine regional sensitivity of the 
compound eye. Within an investigated central 
portion of the eye, it was established for ommatidia 
in the horizontal plane that sensitivity increases 
hyperbolically from anterior to posterior. In the 
principal experiment one eye was shellacked com- 
pletely and the other eye was left wholly or partially 
open. Dark-adapted animals were set down on a 
white substratum within the light cone of a source 
60 cm. away. Progress directly toward the light 
right-turning, or left-turning was observed in each 
case, depending upon the angle at which the insect 
entered or left the shaded border zone. In three 
experimental groups with the ‘“‘open’’ eye shellacked 
in different ways (entirely open; open only anteriorly ; 
open only posteriorly) the general pattern of behavior 
was much the same under equivalent conditions of 
stimulation. It was found that if the angle assumed 
in crossing the left border zone was small, the next 
turn was to the right; if large, the animal typically 
turned left next. Analysis of the results showed that 
in stimulating any given area of the eye, light pro- 
duces different turning responses according to its 
intensity. When light stimulating the posterior 
ommatidia exceeds an upper threshold of intensity, 
the animal turns toward the functional eye; when the 
intensity lies between this value and a lower threshold 
the animal turns away from the functional eye; and 
when the intensity lies below this lower value there is 
no change in behavior, i.e., forward progress is con- 
tinued.— 7. C. Schnetrla (New York University). 


3455. MacBride, E. W. The inheritance of acquired 
habits. Nature, Lond., 1934, 133, 598-599.—Using 
the stick-insect (Carausius morosus) which normally 
feeds on the privet leaf, the third generation, whose 
ancestors had been trained to eat ivy, accepted ivy 
on the first presentation. ‘‘Thus with these insects 
we reached exactly the same conclusions as those 
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arrived at by Prof. McDougall with regard to induced 
habits in rats, namely that when members of one 
generation are compelled to adopt a new habit, a 
residual effect of this habit is carried over to the next 
generation, so that the young insects adopt the new 
habit more quickly than did their parents.’’ This 
is the central principle of Lamarckianism, which is 
discussed further.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3456. Muenzinger, K. F., & Reynolds, H, E. Color 
vision in white rats: I. Sensitivity to red. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1936, 48, 58-71.—This exploratory study 
brought to light certain difficulties of the problem of 
wave-length discrimination in animals, and led to 
the following tentative conclusions which were con- 
firmed by the study reported in X: 3457. White rats 
choosing a red which is, to the human eye, alternately 
darker and lighter than a green, do not necessarily 
exhibit color vision. They can be trained, however, 
to choose red consistently when confronted alter- 
nately with the pairs red vs. white and red vs. black. 
Chey also learn to choose red when this is paired with 
any gray intermediate between red and black, though 
they exhibit a reduced accuracy at a gray lying near 
the black. It is assumed that the rats in this case 


possess a hierarchy of discrimination habits con- 
sisting of a primary brightness-relation habit, a 
secondary absolute-brightness habit, and a weak 
color-discrimination habit. 
breder (Wellesley). 

3457. Munn, N. L., & Collins, M. Discrimination 
of red by white rats. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 


Bibliography.—E. Heid- 


72-87.—In this investigation, undertaken to check 
the results obtained in the study reported in X: 3456, 
white rats were trained to discriminate between red 
lights and both white light and darkness. Control 
experiments indicated that the discrimination was 
not dependent on the absolute or relative brightness 
value of the red light, and that the rats were not 
responding negatively to white and black or to bright- 
ness greater or less than that of red light, but that 
their response was to some property of the red light, 
apart from its brightness value. Further controls 
showed that the rats were responding to red rather 
than to a property which might be present in any 
relatively monochromatic light in comparison with 
an achromatic one. Thus the results of the earlier 
study were verified. The discrepancy between these 
results and those of still earlier studies is explained as 
due to a difference in training methods, since in this 
study the method prevented the animal from respond- 
ing to a colored light as darker or brighter than the 
light with which it was paired. Buibliography.— 
E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


3458. Murchison, C. The time function in the 
experimental formation of social hierarchies of differ- 
ent sizes in Gallus domesticus. J. soc. Psychol., 
1936, 7, 3-18.—The time necessary to establish a 
consistent dominance hierarchy in groups of chickens 
of different sizes is reported in this study. Consistency 
is judged in terms of the correlation between the 
ability of one rooster to vanquish another in combat 
and the average distance run by each rooster to meet 
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each of the other roosters in the group. A group of 
two chickens required 15 weeks; of three, 19 weeks: 
four, 22 weeks; five, 26 weeks; and six, 32 weeks. The 
writer believes that this set of values is best repre. 
sented by the equation ¢ = % n® + 14—F 2 
Newman (Swarthmore). 

3459. Nissen, H. W., Carpenter, C.R., & Cowles, 
J. T. Stimulus- versus response-differentiation j, 
delayed reactions of chimpanzees. J. genet. Psycho: 
1936, 48, 112-136.—In a delayed reaction experimen; 
employing the pull-in technique, data obtained {o, 
four young chimpanzees show that, for the distances 
used, increased separation of the food receptacks 
favors accuracy of response, whereas the distance 
between the ends of the two cords has little influence 
on the performance scores. This fact, together with 
data obtained from further, more detailed analysis, 
indicates that the cue spanning the delay did not 
involve as its essential element either the particular 
critical response required at the end of the delay or 
the sensory differentiation of the two response points, 
It is suggested that the critical association is one 
between the visual appearance of the baited food 
container and an approaching response or tendency, 
though it is recognized that the data do not rule out 
the possibility of an association between the un. 
differentiated stimulus situation and a critical 
(differentiating) response toward the food containers. 
Bibliography.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

3460. Odani, S. [Experimental study upon brain 
mechanisms in learning.] Jap. J. exp. Psychol, 
1934, 1, 143--210.—The article reports cerebral lesion 
experiments with emphasis upon the capacity to 
form visuo-motor habits in aibino rats. The influence 
of the lesions upon threshold discrimination is re- 
ported. The author holds that the results point to 
the fact that the sensory projection areas have in 
addition to their specific sensory functions a non- 
specific dynamic function in which all portions of 
the entire cortex or within a functional area, accord- 
ing to the complexity of the functions, are equipo- 
tential. (English summary.)—R. E. Garner (Clark). 

3461. Osterhout, W. J. V. Electrical phenomena 
in large plant cells. Physiol. Rev., 1936, 16, 216-238. 
—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

3462. Richter, C. P. Increased salt appetite in 
adrenalectomized rats. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 
115, 155-161.—The salt need of adrenalectomized 
rats is known to be increased. In this study animals 
were fed on a standard and saltless diet and allowed 
their choice of tap water or 1% or 3% salt solution. 
The adrenalectomized rats showed an increased salt 
appetite and an increased survival! rate. The salt 
appetite of the normals was 0.123 to 0.577 gram pet 
kilogram and was therefore nearly the same as the 
salt content of the McCollum diet. The salt in this 
diet is therefore adequate for normal rats.—T. V. 
Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

3463. Russell, E. S. Playing with a dog. (uor!. 
Rev. Biol., 1936, 11, 1-15.—Play by dogs is usually 
social, rarely solitary. The activities of this dog are 
discussed under the following topics: ball game, 
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oenny trick, burying food, perceptual worlds, transfer 
of training, and valence and its change. The ob- 
servations are related to the views of Lewin, Tolman 
and Kliiver and Von Uexkiill, and show how even 
casual observations of an ordinary dog contribute to 
the support and elaboration of modern views of 
animal psychology.—0O. W. Richards (Yale). 

3464, Smith, K. U. Visual discrimination in the 
cat: II. The relative effect of paired and unpaired 
stimuli in the discriminative behavior of the cat. 
| genet. Psychol., 1936, 48,’ 29-57.—The relative 
eflects of paired and unpaired stimuli in the dis- 
criminative behavior of the cat were studied with 
special reference to (1) the relative rate of acquisition 
of the responses in various situations, (2) the nature of 
the transfer of the responses in various situations, 
3) the types of visual patterns which functioned as 
similar in various situations, (4) the possibility of 
transfer of response between situations having no 
diflerential relative values in common. The results 
are interpreted as contradictory to the views that 
stimulus equivalence and transfer of response depend 
upon the presence of common ratios of neural excita- 
tion (Lashley) or upon common perceptual or phe- 
nomenal relations (Gestalt theory) alone. The view 
is held that a fundamental fact-in discriminative 
behavior is the incorporation of previously effective 
modes of stimulation into responses reorganized with 
reference to present stimulus complexes, whether or 
not differential parts of such complexes are related to 
the formerly effective stimulation. The most general 
statement of the principle by which older stimuli are 


incorporated into new combinations of excitation is 
that of redintegration or part-whole substitutions. 
It is also maintained that the importance of the drive 
stimulus in behavior involving transfer has heretofore 


been only partly appreciated. Bibliography.—E£. 
Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

3465. Stone, C. P., & Commins, W. D. The effect 
of castration at various ages upon the learning ability 
of male albino rats: Il. Relearning after an interval 
of one year. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 20-28.— 
Groups of male albino rats, castrated at the ages of 
20, 50, 90, 130, and 170 days respectively, were found 
at 20 months of age to equal intact males in relearning 
a light-discrimination problem and three mazes of 
diverse patterns, originally mastered approximately 
one year earlier. The castrated rats did not appear 
to differ from the normal males in agility or in rate 
ofrunning. These results, added to those of an earlier 
study (on the original learning of the same situations), 
indicate that the testicular secretion is unnecessary 
lor the maintenance of such intellectual traits or 
abilities in rats as are measured by the light-dis- 
crimination problems and the mazes employed in 
— studies. Bibliography.—E. Hetdbreder (Wel- 
esley), 

_3466. Szepsenwol, J. La causalité de la différen- 
Gation neuronale chez les Batraciens. (The causes 
of neural differentiation in the Batrachia.) C. R. 
soc. Biol., Paris, 1934, 117, 305-306.—In the larva 
of Triton cristatus, the differentiation of the cranial 
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ganglia coincides with the appearance of the sen- 
sitivity of which it is the location. The neuro-fibril 
differentiation is the histological indication of func- 
tional capacity.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3467. Walton, W. E. Exploratory experiments in 
color discrimination. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
221-226.—Studies were made on four dogs, six cats, 
and eight rats, to investigate color vision in lower 
mammals. The discrimination technique was used. 
The following conclusions were drawn: (1) it is 
probable, but not certain, that the lower mammals 
have some form of color reaction; (2) emotional reac- 
tions may account for some failures to discriminate— 
i.e. what the animal will_not do cannot be taken to 
indicate what he cannot do; (3) interpretations of the 
animal's reactions must be based on a knowledge of 
whether the animal was reacting positively or nega- 
tively in making his responses in the original training 
period; (4) there is evidence in the experiments 
reported that 11 out of 18 animals distinguished red 
from blue as color; (5) in control experiments it is 
imperative to introduce brightness changes very 
gradually, since radical changes upset the animal 
and apparently introduce an entirely new problem to 
him. Bibliography.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


3468. Weiss, P. A study of motor coordination 
and tonus in deafferented limbs of amphibia. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1936, 115, 461-475.—In mammals it has 
been shown that motor functions are impaired when 
proprioceptive control is eliminated, but that this 
may be restored (monkeys and pigeons). Therefore 
it was held that the existence of motor patterns is 
not affected, but that the precision and adaptation 
of motor reactions is. The proprioceptive component 
of motility has been recently stressed in amphibia 
(Weiss’s suggestion that proprioceptive effects from 
transplanted limbs may guide the development of 
motor patterns) but there is contradictory evidence 
from other studies, which show lack of development 
of locomotion in salamander embryo limbs which 
have been deafferented. In this study toads were 
used and complete extirpation of spinal ganglia for 
the appropriate nerves was carried out. One nerve 
above and one below those supplying the limb in 
question were so operated; in some the sympathetic 
innervation was also removed. There was no notice- 
able effect on locomotion from loss of the sympathetic 
or spinal afferents, except as affected by accidental 
abnormal foot postures which remained uncorrected 
until the next hop. The burrowing reflex of the hind 
legs did not occur with bilateral deafferentation, but 
the pattern was undisturbed by the unilateral opera- 
tion. Tonus was in general not affected by deafferent- 
ation or by sympathectomy. Deafferentation of 
both fore and hind limbs resulted in poor locomotion 
which was hard to elicit. However, righting, turn- 
table and wiping reflexes were unaffected, indicating 
that the basic motor patterns were not disintegrated 
although total behavior was affected. Amblystoma 
gave similar results. It is stressed that these results 
indicate autonomy of the central nervous system 
rather than mere ‘‘through traffic of excitations” from 
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sensory to motor. However, it is known that sensory 
control gains in importance as higher forms are 
approached, and results on mammals may therefore 
differ from those of amphibia. This difference is 
held not to be fundamental, however. A study of 
action currents showed no restriction of impulses to 
the stimulated segment (curarized frogs). It is held 
that conflicting studies were probably dealing with 
direct stimulation.—T7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 

3469. Winslow, C. N. The behavior of cats on 
several problems in association. J. genet. Psychol., 
1936, 48, 137-148.—Under experimentally controlled 
conditions, three cats learned the association between 
the manipulation of a mechanical device (pressing a 
platform) and a reward (food) even though the food 
and the platform were widely separated both spatially 
and temporally. They found and manipulated the 
mechanical device when its location was changed 
from that in which they had originally learned it. 
One cat solved the problem when the mechanical 
device was no longer a distinct element but a part of 
a configuration. No cat solved the problem when a 
ring to be lifted was substituted for a platform to be 
pressed. Bibliography.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 

3470. Wolf, E. An analysis of the visual capacity 
of the bee’s eye. Cold Spr. Harb. Sympos. quant. 
Biol., 1935, 3, 255-260.—A summary account of the 
author's recent work on dark adaptation, acuity, and 
brightness discrimination in the bee’s eye. Reactions 


to flicker and area are considered in some detail.— 


C. H. Graham (Clark). 

3471. Zuckerman, S. The interpretation of animal 
behaviour. Sci. Progr., 1935, 29, 639-649.—A paper 
delivered before Sections D and H, British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, September, 
1934.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 3358, 3360, 3363, 3364, 3367, 

3377, 3378, 3380, 3382, 3383, 3391, 3399, 3401, 

3407, 3425, 3426, 3481. ) 
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3472. [Anon.] Report of the 11th assembly of 
the international federation of eugenic organizations, 
1934. Zurich: Art. Inst. Orell Fiissli, 1935. Pp. 84. 
10 fr.—A report of papers read and discussed. The 
introductory paper by Ridin, president of the Asso- 
ciation, outlines the work of a German committee, 
aided by the Rockefeller Foundation, formed for 
the purpose of studying racial predisposition in Ger- 
many in relation to various mental diseases inde- 
pendent of asylum and clinical treatment. The 
second paper, by Berry of England, deals with the 
diagnosis and grading of oligophrenics. Mjéen of 
Norway discusses his methods for determining musical 
capacity. The fourth paper deals with personality 
and the present unsatisfactory state of the science. 
The fifth paper, on racial psychology by Steggerda, 
deals with further attempts to measure personality. 
The fourth section of the conference was devoted to 
papers on twin work and the last part to a discussion 
by representatives from various countries concerning 
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the status of eugenics in their respective countries — 
(Courtesy Quart. Rev. Biol.) E 
3473. Bell, J. Heredity of aniridia. \y;,,, 
Lond., 1934, 133, 574.—A warning against the accept. 
ance of the unsubstantiated report of 111 cases 9) 
total absence of iris in 119 members constituting four 
generations of one family.—R. Goldman (Clark). _ 


3474. Bond, C. J. Inheritance of habits. Noi, 
Lond., 1934, 134, 28.—Immunity of an organism 
acquired by injection of artificially prepared sy). 
stances into the blood is not transmitted to offspring 
Studies in immunity may throw some light on the 
problem raised by Maulik ( Nature, 1934, 133, 769 
in regard to the question of any physical change 
occurring in the organism in the development of ney 
habits.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3475. Bracken, H.v. Verbundenheit und Ordnung 
im Binnenleben von Zwillingspaaren. (Comradeship 
and dominance in the intimate life of twins.) 7. 
pddag. Psychol., 1936, 37, 65-81.—This social. 
psychology study was carried on in the Psychological 
Institute of Bonn University. Comradeship as ey. 
pressed in time spent together varies greatly as 
between monozygotic and dizygotic twins. Of 15 
monozygotic twins 9 pairs were always together, 
5 almost always; only one was usually separated. (jf 
11 dizygotic twins only 1 pair was constantly together, 
3 usually; 7 were frequently separated. An hour's 
separation seriously distressed the monozygotic 
type, but scarcely disturbed the dizygotic twins. I[n 
later years outward comradeship decreases. Experi- 
ments showed the effect of brief periods of separation 
upon school work in both types. Age, sex and per- 
sonality pattern are important factors in comrade- 
ship. Even in cases of psychosis (e.g. schizophrenia) 
the above differences between monozygotic and 
dizygotic twins have been established by various 
workers. The dominance of one of a twin pair cannot 
be so definitely established, but follows in general 
the differences cited above and is expressed in four 
social functions. Handwriting was found to be a 
criterion in this analysis. Introversion and extra- 
version are decisive factors. Bibliography.—S. W. 
Downs (Berkeley, Calif.) 

3476. Egenter, A. Uber den Grad der Inzucht in 
einer Schwyzer Berggemeinde und die damit zusan- 
menhingende Haufung rezessiver Erbschaden. (The 
degree of inbreeding in a Swiss mountain village and 
the consequent accentuation of recessive hereditary 
defects.) Arch. Klaus-Stift. VererbForsch., 1934, 9, 
365-406.— (Not seen). 

3477. Finch, F. H., & Nemzek, C. L. Differential 
fertility. J. soc. Psychol., 1935, 6, 458-473.—Certain 
data suggesting a reversal of the usual inverse rela- 
tionship held to hold between economic statt, and 
family size are reviewed and discussed. Data for 
743 families sending children to the University o! 
Minnesota High School are presented. Bibliography 
of 109 titles—E. B. Newman (Swarthmore). 

3478. Haldane, J. B. S. Inheritance of habits. 
Nature, Lond., 1934, 134, 28.—While it is impossible 
to obtain information as to the nature of the physica! 
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change produced by habit in the organism and its 
reproductive cells, statistical laws of inheritance are 
known though the number of genes involved in the 
process are not known. Suggestions are made which 
might serve as possible explanations of the inheritance 
of the induced habit of feeding on ivy by the stick 
insect (MacBride).—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3479. Macklin, M. T. The Laurence-Moon-Biedl 
syndrome: a genetic study. J. Hered., 1936, 27, 97- 
104.—The Laurence-Moon-Bied! syndrome, marked 
by mental retardation, obesity, hypogenitalism, 
retinal retardation with pigmentation and poly- 
dactvly, and considered to be dependent upon a 
single gene substitution, is found by Macklin to yield 
too many affected cases and too many males to fit 
the theory. She tests two other possible theories 
mathematically, each involving two pairs of chromo- 
somes instead of one and calling for a recessive gene 
substitution in the sex chromosomes, one with an 
additional pair of dominant factors in the autosomes 

DDRR) and the other with an additional pair of 
recessive factors in the autosomes (RRRR). Mack- 
lin's tables show that her calculated values closely 
parallel the observed case data reported in the litera- 
ture. The theory that the L-M-B syndrome is 
dependent on two factors, one dominant and auto- 
somal, the other a sex-linked recessive, would account 
for the greater number of affected males, for a higher 
percentage of affected than would be possible with a 
single recessive gene substitution, for an equal num- 
ber of affected males and females in some families, 
for a preponderance of affected over the expectation 
in families having only diseased males.—G. C. 
Schwesinger (Amer. Mus. Natural History). 

3480. Mandel, H. MRassenkundliche Geistes- 
geschichte. Eine einfiihrliche Antrittsvorlesung und 
eine systematische Forschungsiiberblick. (Racial 
psychic history; a detailed introduction and a sys- 
tematic review of investigations.) Leipzig: Heims, 
1936. Pp.48. RM. 1.40.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3481. Maulik, S. Inheritance of habits. Nature, 
Lond., 1934, 133, 760-761.—The ability of descend- 
ants of trained rats to thread mazes and the experi- 
ments with stick-insects by MacBride seem to show 
the inheritance of habits. In order to determine 
whether a habit is inherited or not it is necessary to 
know: (1) whether habit produces a physical change, 
(2) if so, how it can be measured, and (3) in what 
way this change is registered in the reproductive cells. 
—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3482. Maulik, S. Inheritance of habits. Nature, 
Lond., 1934, 134, 253.—The continuity of a reaction 
implies the idea of duration. ‘What should be the 
duration to constitute a habit? A habit may be 
acquired and inherited, and after a few generations 
may cease to appear in the offspring. A habit once 
inherited may not always remain in the heritable 
condition.”"-—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3483. Ruttmann, W. J. Das Erbgut im Gefiige 
des Charakters. (The heredity factor in the struc- 
ture of character.) Z. Menschenk., 1936, 11, 181-207. 
—This is a survey of German studies on heredity of 
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character, with special emphasis on twin and race 
studies. It includes the studies of Heymans, Wiersma, 
Davenport, R. Sommer, Hoffmann, Sigaud, Kretsch- 
mer, I. Kaup, Ewald, Klages, Mjéen, W. and E. 
Jaensch, H. G. Fischer, G. Pfahler, Petermann, 
Gruhle, Lottig, and Henning.—P. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3484. Tirala, L.G. Rasse, Geist und Seele. (Race, 
spirit and soul.) Miinchen: 1935.—P. Krieger 
(Leipzig). 

3485. Weimer, J. Untersuchungen zur Erbchar- 
akterkunde. II. (Studies on heredity of character. 
Il.) Z. menschl. Vererb.- u.KonstLehre, 1935, 19, 
600-—641.—In cases of contrasting character of the 
parents there is seldom a combination of the parental 
character traits in the offspring, but the character 
traits of one or both parents will be dominant in the 
child. Life situations and psychological factors have 
little influence on the character of the child. The 
author demonstrates his thesis by the analysis of a 
family with five children.—P. Krieger (Leipzig). 
[See also abstracts 3342, 3352, 3488, 3631, 3646. ] 
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3486. Almasy, E. Zur Psychoanalyse amentia- 
ahnlicher Fille. (Psychoanalysis of amentia-like 
cases.) Int. Z. Psychoanal. 1936, 22, 72-96.—In 
amentia-like cases the psyche seems endowed with a 
special type of ego-plasticity which allows it, in 
moments of acute stress, to regress totally for a 
certain period of time, thus allowing the id impulses 
to discharge themselves. This lessens their energy 
potential. When this is accomplished contact with 
the external world can once more be established.— 
H. J. Wegrocki (Worcester State Hospital). 

3487. Balint, A. Handhabung der Ube: 
auf Grund der Ferenczischen Versuche. (The 
handling of the transference on the basis of Ferenczi’s 
investigations.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 47- 
58.—Ferenczi’s experimentation and _ speculation 
with regard to psychoanalytic technique was an 
outcome of his dissatisfaction with the therapeutic 
results achieved by many analysts. He saw the 
source of this as lying in the improper attitude of 
the analyst toward the patient, the former not realiz- 
ing that the attitude of the patient is essentially 
modeled on that of a child toward a grown-up. When 
the implications of this relationship are realized 
difficulties with regard to transference are eliminated. 
— H. J. Wegrocki (Worcester State Hospital). 

3488. Benedek, T. Dominant ideas and their 
relation to morbid cravings. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1936, 17, 40-56.—Various workers have shown that a 
strong oral fixation and the associated disposition to 
states of depression provide the libidinal conditions 
for morbid cravings. In relation to this, two cases 
of addiction are cited in some detail, with a discussion 
of the analytical anamneses obtained. The first case 
concerns a woman who complained of alcoholic 
addiction, which was actually only an aspect of her 
struggle against polyphagy and which had as its 
central driving force the idea that she did not want to 
have a woman’s body. Her conflict was found to 
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arise from an unresolved Oedipus complex. The 
second case was that of a woman dominated by the 
idea that she must not want to eat, since eating would 
give her a body like that of her mother, whom she 
hated and killed in her own body. The clinical mate- 
rial obtained in these cases is used to elucidate the 
function of the id, ego, and super-ego components 
in relation to the dominant idea, the regressive forces, 
the affects developed, and the relationships existing 
between addiction and the processes of attempted 
resolution of conflicts involved by oral incorporation. 

M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3489. Benedek, T. Die tiberwertige Idee und 
ihre Beziehung zur Suchtkrankheit. (The over- 
valued idea and its relation to drug addiction.) Jnt. 
Z. Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 59-71.—The beginning 
of every psychosis is marked by an “end of the 
world” experience. This is the conscious equivalent 
of a deep regression of all object cathexes combined 
with a withdrawal of all normal libidinal investments 
of the endopsychic body image. At the moment of 
deepest regression the process of attempted restitution 
begins. This attempt at cure manifests itself as the 
symptom picture of the illness and is an effort at 
re-establishing some contact with the external world. 
In a case involving obsessive ideas this is brought 
about through the mechanism of projection and the 
external world is made to appear changed. The 
same is not, however, true where the over-valued idea 
is concerned. The libidinal and aggressive impulses 
which have been liberated by the regressive process 
become absorbed by the psyche, bringing about a 


change in the ego but not altering the picture of 


the external world. The intra-psychic conflicts 
caused by the ego changes are resolved, in the special 
cases cited, at the oral level through drug addiction.— 
H. J. Wegrocki (Worcester State Hospital). 

3490. Berg, C. The unconscious significance of 
hair. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1936, 17, 73-88.— 
Pertinent clinical material obtained from the analysis 
of various patients is given and discussed in relation 
to the unconscious significance of hair. An attempt 
is made to systematize in relation to the id, super-ego, 
and ego the conclusions drawn from this clinical 
material, with an elucidation of the id, super-ego and 
ego components of routine reality behavior in relation 
to hair. It is concluded that any example of routine 
behavior would be found upon analysis to be charged 
with the tensions of unsolved oedipal and pre-genital 
conflicts, and that our “usual” behavior is but the 
resultant of the tensions of unconscious conflicts.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3491. Brauchle, A. Hypnose und Autosuggestion. 
(Hypnosis and autosuggestion.) (4th ed.) Leipzig: 
Reclams Universal-Bibliothek, 1935. Pp. 77. RM. 
0.35.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3492. Crespo, P. Le réle des facteurs psychiques 
dans le domaine de la clinique. (The role of psychic 
factors in the domain of the clinic.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1935, 8, 449-486.—A discussion of psy- 
chosomatic interrelations with illustrative cases.— 
J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 
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3493. De Saussure, R. Les traits de caracta, 
réactionnels et leur importance en psychanalyse 
(Reactional traits of character and their importano, 
in psychoanalysis.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1935. 8 
432-446.—J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's Hospital 

3494. Epstein, A. L. Studie iiber das Onirische 
Bewusstsein vom Standpunkte der pathologischey 
Psychologie und Physiologie der Psychosen. (Studies 
on the dream consciousness from the point of view of 
the psychology and pathological physiology 
psychoses.) Schweis. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1934 
34, 219-229.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3495. Federn, P. Zur Unterscheidung des gesun- 
den und krankhaften Narzissmus. (The difference 
between healthy and deranged narcissism.) Jmago 
Lps., 1936, 22, 5-39.—Although ego and object 
libido can never be completely separated, normality 
consists of a relatively complete independence oj 
the two forces. In abnormal narcissism object inter. 
ests are subordinated to the ego. The objectivity 
of objects in experience is largely a function of cop. 
sciousness. Normal mental activity is thus deter. 
mined by the amount of participation of conscioys- 
ness.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


3496. Fervers-Pirig, A. Psychische Veriinderu- 
gen nach subkutaner und intraveniser Morphium- 
Applikation. (Psychical changes following sub- 
cutaneous and intravenous application of morphine.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 95, 394-435.—The 11 
subjects were of mature level and intellectual ability, 
They were tested for suggestibility, pain sensitivity, 
hand grip, fantasy, attention, comprehension, and 
concentration. In intravenous injection deadening 
of pain was more effectual, suggestibility and imagina- 
tion were heightened, and decision and concentration 
were reduced. Euphoria was heightened in both cases. 
—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 


3497. Freud, A. Ich und Es in der Pubertit. (The 
ego and the id during puberty.) Z. psychoanal. 
Pddag., 1935, 9, 319-328.—Non-analytical psychol- 
ogists explain the typical ambiguity of mental life 
during puberty as the psychological (chemical) result 
of the beginning of gonad secretion, or as an inde- 
pendent phenomenon that parallels it. Both theories 
agree that somatic and mental symptoms of puberty 
are the foundation of sex life and character. Psycho- 
analysis does not attach more importance to puberty 
than to other phases, but considers it a repetition of 
the infantile sex period, which is again repeated in 
the climacteric. During these three phases the id is 
relatively strong as compared to the ego. The rela- 
tive constancy of the id explains the similarities be- 
tween these three periods, whereas the variability of 
the ego accounts for the individual characteristics of 
each. Adults attempt to keep the child's ego from 
taking the id’s side; in fact, the ego is developed dur- 
ing this period as a result of the conflict between the 
drives emanating from the id and fear (primitive 
conscience) caused by external methods of training. 
When a modus vivendi has been established between 
ego and id, the child’s infantile period is over. When 
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during pre-puberty the ego takes the id’s side, it does 
« at the cost of internal conflict with the super-ego, 
developed during the latent period. This conflict 
causes phobias, hysteria, neuroses, etc. During 
ouberty proper there is a further change—concentra- 
tion of libido on the genitals. The result of this 
struggle may vary between two extremes: either the 
i'd is victorious and the individual's character dis- 
appears before an unrestricted attempt at drive 
aatisfaction, or the ego retains its superiority and the 
character acquired during the latent period becomes 
oermanent, which means a formation of defense mech- 
anisms and a shriveling up of emotional life. The 
direction in which the individual develops is deter- 
mined by the strength of the id influences, the resist- 
ance of the ego, and the effectiveness of the defensive 
methods at its disposal.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3498. Freud, S. Rapport entre un symbole et un 
symptéme. (Relation between a symbol and a symp- 
om.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1935, 8, 447-448.—A 
translation of an old note.—J. McV. Hunt (St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

3499. Freud, S. Zur Psychologie des Gymnasias- 
ten. (The psychology of the high school student.) 
Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1935, 9, 307-310.—In retro- 
spective analysis of the attitudes of his schoolmates 
and himself towards their high school teachers, Freud 
finds them to be typically ambivalent, equally dis- 
posed to adoration and scorn, subjugation and 
rebellion, love and hatred. In causal explanation he 
points out that affective attitudes are determined 


during the first six years of the child’s life and become 
attached to members of his immediate family, thus 
forming an “‘imago” on the basis of which his attitudes 


towards other people are formed. None of these 
imagines are more important in the boy’s life than 
that of his father, toward whom he has an ambivalent 
attitude (Oedipus). During the second half of child- 
hood, when the boy comes in contact with the world 
at large, he discovers that his father is not the all- 
wise, all-powerful ideal of his early childhood, and 
usually makes him pay dearly for this disappoint- 
ment. All hopeful as well as all objectionable traits 
of the new generation are based on this childhood 
experience. Precisely at this time the boy comes in 
contact with his teachers. They become father- 
substitutes, hence seem mature regardless of their 
age. To them the attitude towards the father is 
transferred in all its ambivalence.—H. Beaumont 
(Kentucky). 


3500. Gahagan, L. Sex differences in recall of 
stereotyped dreams, sleep-talking, and sleep-walking. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 227-236.—On the basis 
of a questionnaire given to 228 men and 331 women, 
all university students, sex differences were inves- 
tigated with respect to the recall of (1) certain com- 
mon or stereotyped dreams, (2) the relation of certain 
intensely unpleasant experiences to subsequent dream- 
ing, (3) sleep-talking, and (4) sleep-walking. For 
only two stereotyped dreams were reliable sex 
differences found, a significantly larger per cent of 
men dreaming of being nude, ‘and a significantly 
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larger per cent of women having “examination” 
dreams. For the relation of unpleasant experiences 
to subsequent dreaming, and for sleep-walking and 
sleep-talking, no significant sex differences were 
found. Bibliography.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 
3501. Garland, H. Forty years of psychic research. 
New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. viii + 394. $3.00. 
-The writer gives a narrative account, based upon 
notes made at the time of the investigations, of his 
studies of various mediums.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 


3502. Jekels, L. The psychology of the festival of 
Christmas. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1936, 17, 57-72.— 
The author discusses the psychological meaning of the 
Christmas festival, surveys its historical development 
and its relationships to the pre-Christian rites and 
practices serving certain emotional needs and crav- 
ings, and elucidates the role of the super-ego and the 
reaction of the ego to the super-ego in the develop- 
ment of certain Christian concepts.—M. H. Erickson 
(Eloise Hospital). 

3503. Klingmann, T., & Everts, W. H. The in- 
tensive treatment of morphine addiction. J. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1936, 106, 18-21.—Drug addicts may be 
classified as (1) those organically afflicted individuals 
who take drugs for the relief of pain, (2) the psychotic 
patients, and (3) the constitutional psychic inferior 
group. The authors recommend the use of scopola- 
mine and pilocarpine in the treatment of drug addic- 
tion. With the complete withdrawal of morphine the 
patient receives scopolamine, which produces brief 
cortical stimulation followed by a prolonged mild 
depression of the psychic and motor centers. Its 
amnesic action tends to abolish the memory of events 
that occur during treatment. Continuation of 
scopolamine treatment results in a mild delirium 
which is abolished during the later pilocarpine 
dosages. At the end of the course of treatment the 
patient has become mentally clear, has lost the desire 
for morphine, and has no memory of any physical 
or mental distress. Permanent relief was attained by 
55 % of 50 severe cases of morphine addiction treated. 
Discussion.—D. .J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


3504. Kronengold, E., & Sterba, R. Two cases of 
fetishism. Psychoanal. Quart., 1936, 5, 63-70.—A 
report is given of two cases of fetishism analyzed by 
the authors, in which the analytic findings comply 
with the formula for transvestitism proposed by 
Fenichel. The fetishistic act signified an identifica- 
tion with a woman who kept her penis despite her 
masochistic role, both cases representing the penis 
in the manner Fenichel considers specific for trans- 
vestitism, although both patients were pure fetishists 
without a transvestitic component. In the one case 
the presence of the penis was emphasized by pressure 
against the body with the fetish; in the other, the 
fetish by attachment to the body became the penis, 
thus leading to a duplication serving for a vigorous 
denial of a deficiency. The authors conclude that 
Fenichel’s formula concerning the denial of the 
penisless condition of the woman by a means of a 
reduplicated emphasis of her penis should not be 
confined to transvestitism, but should be extended to 
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include cases of masochistic fetishism in which the 
person acts out on himself an identification with the 
woman, using an attribute of phallic significance.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3505. Laforgue, R. Clinique psychanalytique. 
(The psychoanalytical clinic.) Rev. frang. Psychanai., 
1935, 8, 370-431.—An outline of clinical psycho- 
analysis is presented in three parts: (1) establishing 
contact with the patient, (2) initiating psychoanalytic 
treatment, (3) transformations of the disorder in the 
course of psychoanalytical treatment.—J/. McV. 
Hunt (St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 

3506. Menninger, K. A. Purposive accidents as 
an expression of self-destructive tendencies. ni. 
J. Psycho-Anal., 1936, 17, 6-16.—A study is made 
of the evidence as to motives and devices of self- 
destruction to be obtained from the consideration of 
accidents which were unconsciously purposive and 
which were characterized by ego refusal to accept 
responsibility. Newspaper stories are cited to 
illustrate purposive accidents, since although un- 
scientific they provide the implication for inferential 
understanding, and case material of the author's with 
the analytic background is given. The author sum- 
marizes his discussions of the material thus: ‘‘while 
some of the most dramatic illustrations of purposive 
accidents are to be found in news journals, accurate 
and definite understanding of them can only be had 
from psychoanalytically studied cases. From these 
it is possible to make certain of the existence of the 
same motives familiar to us in other forms of self- 
destruction, whether extreme (suicide) or partial 
(self-mutilations, compulsive submission to surgery, 
etc.). These motives include the elements of aggres- 
sion, punition and propitiation with death as the 
occasional but exceptional outcome.’’—M. H. Ertck- 
son (Eloise Hospital). 

3507. Nicolini, W. Verbrechen aus Heimweh und 
ihre psychoanalytische Erklarung. (Crime caused 
by homesickness and a psychoanalytical explanation 
of it.) Imago, Lps., 1936, 22, 91-120.—Various 
crimes are frequently the result of homesickness on 
the part of the persons committing them. Character- 
istic instances may be seen in the case of young girls 
employed away from home as nursemaids. The real 
cause, as explained by psychoanalysis, is incestuous 
libido fixation as in the Oedipus complex. Home- 
sickness without criminal outcome may be regarded 
as a vain attempt to achieve regression. Where there 
is criminality the attempt is successful in finding a 
symbolical situation. One case is given in detail, 
and there is also a discussion of psychoanalysis and 
crime.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


3508. Nunberg, H. Homosexualitit, Magie und 
Aggression. (Homosexuality, magic and aggression. ) 
Int. Z. Psychoanal., 1936, 22, 5-18.—The factors 
which lead to the development of the male homosexual 
attitude are numerous and variable. They include: 
attachment to and identification with the mother; a 
tendency to narcissistic object choice; castration 
anxiety, and, most important, a passive-anal attitude 
toward the love object. In proportion as one or more 
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of these factors is emphasized the homosexya! type 
differs. One type flees from the incest fear associated 
with women; another identifies himself with tig 
mother and seeks young boys as love objects: gtjjj 
another arises out of an inhibition of aggressivenes. 
toward the father and brothers. In this last type 
the patient flees from his aggressiveness towards 
other males. The author describes a case which 
illustrates still a fourth type, in which the aggressive 
feeling is an integral part of the homosexual attitude. 
The paranoid tendencies of this type are commented 
upon.— H. J. Wegrocki (Worcester State Hospital) 

3509. Payne,S.M. Zur Auffassung der Weiblich. 
keit. (A conception of femininity.) Int. Z. Psycho. 
anal., 1936, 22, 19-39.—The author agrees with the 
English psychoanalytic school, which insists that the 
female personality be treated not as simply that of a 
castrated male but as that of an individual possessing 
also ‘‘primary’’ feminine traits. She lists the following 
feminine characteristics as necessary if the woman 
wishes to mature to the optimal exercise of the de. 
mands which are placed upon her by her sexual func. 
tions: (1) an active as opposed to a passive readiness 
to receive, (2) the ability to bear and adapt herselj 
to the periodic variations in her secondary narcissism 
occasioned by such phenomena as menstruation, birth, 
pregnancy and menopause, (3) the ability to subli- 
mate those impulses which are more characteristic 
of the opposite sex without inhibiting her own 
femininity, (4) the harmonization of the willingness 
to receive with the wish to give. The author sees in 


the above picture a confirmation of Alexander's 


formulation of the dynamics of emotion.—H. J. 
Wegrocki (Worcester State Hospital). 


3510. Peller-Roubiczek, L. E. Zur Kenntnis der 
Selbstmordhandlung. Psychologische Deutung statis- 
tischer Daten. (Information on suicide. Psycholo- 
gical treatment of statistical data.) /mago, Lp:., 
1936, 22, 81-90.—Statistics of suicides, attempted 
and actual, go against many of the customary theories 
of causation. The work of S. Peller in particular 
limits the plausibility of physiological, medical, and 
psychiatric theories. The evidence is best inter- 
preted by psychoanalysis. Typical features of the 
suicidal mind are (1) acute sorrow, (2) harsh contrast 
of present with former conditions, (3) harsh contrast 
between one’s own condition and that of others, 
(4) need of outlet for stored-up aggression, (5) mental 
contagion. The first three types pertain to suicide 
having ostensibly economic grounds; the others relate 
in part to the mental dynamics of active war service. 
—H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


3511. Redl, F. ‘‘Pansexualismus” und Pubertit. 
(‘‘Pansexualism” and puberty.) Z. psychoanal. 
Pddag., 1935, 9, 342-359.—Opponents of Freuds 
doctrines have habitually accused him of attempting 
to explain every event on the basis of sex ("pat- 
sexualism’’). This has to be faced by workers in 
the field, especially child guidance counselors, when 
parents expect them to interpret their childrens 
behavior in that light. This places the analyst in 
the unusual predicament of having to defend children 
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cainst the pansexual fantasies of the parents. Funda- 
mentally, asexualism and pansexualism serve the 
came end, viz., making it impossible to use sex as an 
explanation of personality difficulties. The analyst 


chould be friendly but skeptical toward such parents, 
should point out the motives which lead to such asser- 
‘ions, and should dispel this fear for their children's 
sexuality. He can be successful only if he sees in such 
‘ttitudes excessive sexual phobias on the part of the 
narents and worry over their children’s welfare, and 
he treats the parents first in an attempt at their 
own readjustment.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 
3512. Ribble, M. Ego dangers and epilepsy. 
choanal. Quart., 1936, 5, 71-86.—Case material 
reported in detail from an incomplete analysis of 
i1-vear-old boy suffering from petit mal and 
mothered by a deeply neurotic woman in conflict 
ver being feminine. The outstanding traumatic 
experience was repeated frustration of the nutritional 
instinct in early infancy and hence during a time 
when the ego was weakest. This frustration was 
-onceived as a threat of annihilation to which the 
patient reacted by sleep or unconsciousness. The 
author concludes that her clinical findings on this 
patient agree essentially with Kardiner’s formulation 
of epilepsy as an ego neurosis.—M. H. Erickson 

Eloise Hospital). 

3513. Rinaker, C. A psychoanalytical note on 
Jane Austen. Psychoanal. Quart., 1936, 5, 108-115.— 
(Quotations from the letters and writings of Jane 
\usten and some of her character portrayals and 
her attitudes toward her literary products are dis- 
cussed from the psychoanalytic point of view in the 
light of the known or probable reality situations 
giving rise to them.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hos- 
pital ; 

3514. Schilder, P. Psychoanalyse des Raumes. 
The psychoanalysis of space.) Imago, Lps., 1936, 
22, 61-80.—Space perception depends upon the 
individual's libido structure and is constantly modi- 
fed by the id, which in turn depends in part upon 
biological conditions. Disorders of space perception 
that show malfunctioning of sense organs, etc., are 
brought about by the mechanism of conversion. 
Hysteria furnishes a typical. instance, since this 
mechanism is particularly effective in that disorder. 
[he estimation of space is ultimately of a piece with 
judgment of persons. Space is therefore a social 
phenomenon.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 

3515. Schmideberg, M. A note on suicide. Jnt. 
|. Psycho-Anal.,. 1936, 17, 1-5.—Brief discussion is 
given of the formulations of the problem of suicide 
by various students. There follows an elucidation 
of the feature of aggression as a determining factor 
in suicide, of the effect upon aggression of libidinal 
lorces, and of the possibilities for the direction of 
aggressive tendencies into forms of substitutive sui- 
cide.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3516. Searl, M. N. Infantile ideals. Jni. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1936, 17, 17-39.—The author sum- 
marizes the important points of the paper as follows: 
(a) A clearer distinction between the fused positive 
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and negative elements of Freud's ‘ego-ideal’ and 
‘super-ego’; necessitating differentiation between 
the desire and the anxiety aspects, that is, between 
strong wish-tensions and anxiety; and between 
idealization and ideal formation. (b) The ego- 
syntonic character of the ideal, which cannot be in 
conflict with the reality principle, but on the contrary, 
because the absence of impatience allows of postpone- 
ment of realization, is in accord with it. (c) Close 
study of pre-ambivalence connected with lack of 
organization and of experience of time. (d) The 
slower growth of the positive than the negative ideal 
in childhood, much of the positive being wrested 
from its position of desire alone in order to counter- 
act the anxiety connected with the negative."’ It is 
concluded that the term super-ego is not applicable 
to the infantile need to dominate in anxiety by aggres- 
sive negative forces, since the true super-ego should 
be the ego-ideal in the positive sense of the term and 
the negative the sub-ego.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

3517. Servadio, E. La baguette des sourciers. 
Essai d’interprétation psychanalytique. (The divin- 
ing rod. An attempt at a psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tion.) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1935, 8, 488-500.— 
J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 


3518. Sharpe, E. F. Die Loslisung aus dem 
Familienkreis. (Leaving home.) Z. psychoanal. 
Pddag., 1935, 9, 329-341.—Several case histories 
are presented of persons who had experienced extreme 
emotional difficulties when family ties had to be 
broken because of marriage, economic necessity, etc. 
Normally, the desire to support oneself and the sex 
drive are the internal factors of development, leading 
to maturity and to a willingness to leave home at the 
opportune time. In all of the cases cited some re- 
pressed childhood experience had retarded or com- 
pletely prevented this normal development and thus 
produced personality maladjustments.—H. Beau- 
mont (Kentucky). 


3519. Stephen, A. ‘‘Hateful,’’ ‘‘awful,” ‘‘dread- 
ful.” Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1936, 17, 109-112.— 
Noting that the German word gehdssig qualifies the 
person who feels hatred himself, while the nearest 
English equivalent hateful qualifies the person who 
causes others to feel hatred, the author listed 87 
similar words and made a study of their meanings in 
relation to the person qualified and the emotion 
connoted. Definite shifts in meaning were observed 
having the effect of projection, which was sometimes 
reversible in character, as in the word mournful, or 
irreversible, as in hateful. Other words, such as 
bashful, showed no projection. The type of projection 
or its absence was noted to have a definite relation- 
ship to the peculiar emotional connotations of the 
word, with irreversible projection occurring in those 
instances of emotions one prefers to externalize 
because of guilt and anxiety.. Words connoting 
pleasant emotions or even unpleasant emotions free 
of anxiety and guilt showed either no projection or a 
reversible projection, often with the projection 
directed not to people but to occasions. The author 
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discusses in detail examples of various classes.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3520. Sterba, R. Das psychische Trauma und die 
Handhabung der Ubertragung. (Die letzten Arbeiten 
von S. Ferenczi zur psychoanalytischen Technik.) 
(The psychic trauma and the handling of the trans- 
ference. The last contributions of S. Ferenczi to 
psychoanalytic technique.) Int. Z. Psychoanal., 
1936, 22, 40-46.—Because of his emphasis on the 
psychic trauma in the determination of the neurosis 
Ferenczi developed, in his last years, techniques 
which were to permit the patient cathartically to 
relive past experiences. This was called the “active 
method”’ of psychoanalysis. There were, however, 
many objections, so that Ferenczi modified it. Two 
definite contributions to psychoanalytic technique 
remained from it nevertheless: (1) the principle of 
relaxation—the patient was to allow himself to relive 
spontaneously whatever feelings or trends reached 
his consciousness; (2) the principle of play-analysis— 
the analyst was to be not a passive audience but an 
active one, adapted to the behavior of the patient, 
not remaining at the mature adult level but playing 
the tender role of a grown-up friend.— H. J. Wegrock 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

3521. Sterba, R. Sigmund Freud iiber die 
Problematik der Pubertét. (Sigmund Freud on the 
problems of puberty.) Z. psychoanal. Pddag., 1935, 


9, 311-318.—The struggle for supremacy between 
the desire for possession of the infantile love object 
and the repressions acquired during the latent period 


is the main cause of the characteristic unrest of 
puberty. A solution is sought in fantasy, accom- 
panied by or resulting in masturbation or homosexual 
interests (boys’ clubs). Finally, these incestuous 
fantasies are definitely rejected, which involves a 
rejection of parental authority, exemplified in the 
puberty rites of primitives. The really new element 
of puberty is the climactic satisfaction which was 
missing in infantile sex activities. Since the free 
development of sexuality during puberty is restricted 
by repressions, there is a causal relation between 
puberty and neurosis, both of which are specifically 
human phenomena.— H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 


3522. Tyrrell, G. N. M. Individuality. Proc. Soc. 
psych. Res., Lond., 1936, 44, 7-12.—The writer points 
to the uncertainty of word-association and reaction- 
time tests used by W. Carington to determine quanti- 
tative differences in personalities. He suggests that 
individuality is the irreducible character of conscious 
being, not subject to the category of number.—C. E. 
Stuart (Duke). 

3523. Wilder, R. The problem of freedom in 
psychoanalysis and the problem of reality-testing. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1936, 17, 89-108.—Three 
aspects of the problem of freedom are: (1) the formal 
function of the super-ego, which lifts man above 
things; (2) the state of being absorbed by things 
owing to man’s perception and affects; and (3) the 
necessity of meeting reality. Hence freedom can be 
spoken of as threefold, with the first form as its most 
general form, which “constitutes the essence of man 
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and is founded in the existence of the super-ego” , 
second form which is inversely proportional to th. 
grip of instincts and affects, and third, the freedom 
to assess objects and reality as they are. Likewig 
possible is a threefold derangement of freedom 
namely, the failure of super-ego functioning, over. 
absorption in affects, and loss of freedom in relatioy 
to objects. These three disturbances seem to typ 
realized in neuroses, psychoses and asymbolia. The 
author discusses in detail these various concepts 
relating them to the ego and its functions at th 
“human” and “animal” levels. The author cop. 
cludes with proposals for the tentative application oj 
the concept of freedom to the pedagogical and thera. 
peutic fields, and particularly to the field of psycho. 
analytic therapy.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital 
[See also abstracts 3376, 3404, 3773, 3783, 3784, 
3786. } 
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3524. [Anon.] Bericht iiber die in Wiirttemberg 
bestehenden Staats- und Privatanstalten fiir Geistes- 
kranke, Schwachsinnige und Epileptische fiir das 
Jahr 1927 bis 1932. (Report on the state and private 
institutions in Wiirttemberg for the mentally diseased, 
feeble-minded, and epileptic, 1927-1932.) Stuttgart: 
Witt, 1935. Pp. 49.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3525. [Anon.] A program of mental hygiene, 
Occupations, 1936, 14, 882-887.—A report of informa- 
tion gathered in Rockland County, N. Y., on per. 
sonality maladjustments and the role of teachers and 
directors in measurement of adjustment.—R. H. 
Brown (Yankton). 

3526. Anthonisen, N. L. Depression as a part ofa 
life experience. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1935, 105, 1249- 
1252.—The object of this study was to find out to 
what extent psychological conditioning as well as 
precipitating factors could be traced through the 
psychoses. In 40 patients with depressions the study 
evaluated the prepsychotic personality, the etiology 
of the depression, and the course of the illness. The 
early history usually included evidence of difficulty 
in socialization and inability to make a place eco- 
nomically. In only one case did depression seem to 
occur “‘spontaneously.”” The depression was other- 
wise precipitated by environmental situations. I[m- 
provement occurred in some cases when important 
changes took place in the relationship between the 
patient and the environment. In others favorable 
response occurred to psychiatric treatment directed 
toward alteration of the patient’s attitude.—D. J. 
Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

3527. Becker, P.M. Das Zeichnen Schizophrenet. 
(Drawing of schizophrenics.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1934, 149, 433-489.—Four simple designs were 
exposed and then reproduced from memory by /> 
schizophrenics. Comparing the reproductions with 
drawings made by normal persons, it was found that 
the patients’ drawings were most nearly like those 
of distracted normal persons.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 
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3528. Betzendahl, W. Die Ausdrucksformen des 
Wahnsinns. Zur Theorie der endogenen Psychosen. 
The forms of expression of psychosis. The theory of 
endogenous psychoses.) Abh. Neurol. Psychiat. 
Peychol., 1935, No. 73. \Pp. 112.—R. R. Willoughby 
Clark). 

"270. Braatgy, T. Kliniske bemerkninger om 
hysteri og Sakalte funksjonelle lidelser. (Clinical 
remarks on hysteria and so-called functional ail- 
ments.) Tidsskr. norske Laegeforen., 1936, 56, 401- 
410.—It is argued that contrary to the general trend, 
hysteria as a definite syndrome is not disappearing- 
Two case histories are appended.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


3530. Bresler, J. Die zehn wichtigsten Kul- 

turaufgaben der Anstalten fiir Geisteskranke. (The 
ten most important cultural tasks of institutions for 
the mentally diseased.) Halle: Wolff, 1935. Pp. 32. 
—R, R. Willoughby (Clark). 
§ 3531. Bringel, R., & Welander, L. Neurosvardens 
nirmaste behov. (Immediate needs in the care of 
neurological patients.) Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1936, 13, 
35-44.—Report of a study of 1000 ‘‘neuromental”’ 
patients (SOO men and 500 women) who had visited 
the ‘nervous policlinic’’ of a Swedish hospital during 
the past two years, and in whom no somatic ailments 
were discovered. The following classifications by 
percentages of men and women were found: neurosis, 
54.6 (men), 57.8 (women); neurasthenia, 25.4, 26.2; 
cephalalgia, 11.8, 13.6; psychopathy, 6.0, 1.2; in- 
somnia, 5.4, 4.0; depression, 3.0, 4.2; psychasthenia, 
2.8, 1.6; hysteria, 1.0, 2.6. The following ages were 
represented: 63% of the patients were between 26 
and 45 years, 21% under 25 years, and 16% over 45. 
Data are also given on hereditary background, family 
status, neuropathic stigmata, etc.—M. L. Reymert 
(Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


3532. Briiel, O. Lidt om psykoterapi. (Some 
comments on psychotherapy.) Ugeskr. f. Laeg., 
1936, 98, 287-289.—This article is a brief review of 
the origin and development of certain psychothera- 
peutic systems now commonly used.—M. L. Reymert 
Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


3533. Burlingame, C. C., & Wagner, C. P. The 
psychiatric hospital as an institution of learning. J. 
Amer. med. Ass., 1935, 105, 1509-1512.—The usual 
care for the insane is to isolate them from community 
life. The authors describe the Hartford Retreat as an 
educational center which has for its object the de- 
velopment of personalities and emotional stabiliza- 
tion. The occupational training is in those activities 
which are useful in daily life. Physical education and 
participation in social activities are emphasized. The 
institution is organized as a small but nearly complete 
community. Discussion.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo 
Foundation). 


3534. Chant, S. N. F., & Myers,C.R. Anapproach 
to the measurement of mental health. Amer. J. 
Urihopsychiat., 1936, 6, 134-140.—The authors de- 
scribe the construction of a scale to measure one of 
the variables of personality: a continuum extending 
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from an attitude of extreme depression or pessimism 
to an attitude of extreme elation.—J. McV. Hunt 
(St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

3535. Cobliner, L. Zur Frage der sozialen Be- 
wuhrung schwachsinniger Anstaltsziglinge. (The 
problem of social protection for feeble-minded institu- 
tional children.) Basel: 1936. Pp. 30.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3536. Coenen, T. Paranoide Zustandsbilder im 
Rahmen des manischdepressiven Irreseins. (Para- 
noid states in the manic-depressive syndrome.) (2nd 
ed.) Bonn: Kubens, 1936. Pp. 32.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

3537. Dabrowski, K.. Nerwowoégé dzieci i mlod- 
zieZy. (Nervousness of children and young people.) 
Warsaw: Nasza Ksiegarnia, 1935. Pp. 339. 7.50 
zloty.—The author ascribes all neuropathic ailments 
to supersensitiveness—affective, psychomotor, or sen- 
sory—and discusses the causes of nervousness (hered- 
ity and the environment) as well as the various forms 
of impulsive and affective disturbance found in ner- 
vous children (e.g., fear, anger, laziness, etc.). Ina 
separate chapter he takes up slight mental disorders 
with a nervous background. Finally he considers pro- 
phylaxis and speaks of methods of curing nervousness 
and the various theories concerning it (Freud, Adler, 
Stekel, Jung).—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


3538. Dayton, N. A. A new statistical system for 
the study of mental diseases and some of the attained 
results. Kline Mem. Bull. Mass. St. Dep. ment. Dis., 
1934, 163-233.—A description of a punch-card system 
used in the Massachusetts Department of Mental 
Diseases for facilitating the statistical analysis of 
the data obtained from the eighteen institutions 
under its supervision. As an example of the kind of 
information obtained from this form of analysis the 
author asks such questions as: How many times does 
the mental patient require hospitalization? Why do 
the married show less mental disease? Does the 
economic status of the patient influence the matter 
of his discharge? These questions are discussed in 
the light of the statistical data made available by 
the system.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 


3539. Dudgeon, H. W., & Hurst, H. E. An 
arithmetical prodigy in Egypt. Nature, Lond., 1934, 
133, 578-579.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3540. Edwards, A. S., & Langley, L.D. Childhood 
manifestations and adult psychoses. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1936, 6, 103-109.—The examination of the 
case histories of 50 patients and 50 control subjects 
revealed that certain traits appear in the case histories 
of those who have been diagnosed as having functional 
psychoses and appear very rarely or not at all in those 
living normal, adjusted lives. Certain abnormalities 
commonly considered as symptomatic of mental 
disease appeared to no small degree, however, in 
individuals who have been able to live normal lives.— 
J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

3541. Emma, M. Ricomparsa di funzioni rudi- 
mentali neuropsichiche nella schizofrenia. (Re- 
appearance of neuropsychic rudimentary functions 
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in schizophrenia.) Arch. Antrop. crim., 1935, 55, 
1024—-1033.—After setting forth the pathogenetic 
thesis of J]. S. Galant on schizophrenia, in which the 
schizophrenic symptoms are regarded as rudimentary 
atavistic functions which reappear owing to a dissocia- 
tion of the psychic processes caused by the disease, 
the author reports clinical cases in which, in addition 
to catatonic symptoms, there dominated a very serious 
alteration in speech, which was reduced to animal-like 
manifestations and to a rudimentary stage. The 
author correlates the symptoms observed with 
Galant’s pathogenetic hypothesis and with other 
manifestations of this type which may be observed 
in dementia praecox patients.—R. E. Schwars (V. A. 
Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 


3542. Fernandes, G. Surrealismo e esquizofrenia. 
(Surrealism and schizophrenia.) Arch. Assist. Psico- 
pat. Pernambuco, 1933, 3, 140-150.—Drawings by 
schizophrenics are reproduced beside those of sur- 
realistic artists. Both show signs of dissociation, 
ambivalence, infantilism, loss of contact with reality, 
and sexual unrest.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3543. Ferrer, C. O., & Cabas, M. A. Considera- 
ciones sobre el suicido y sur tentativas en los alienados 
internades. (Suicide and suicidal attempts in insane 
patients.) Bol. Asilo Alien. Oliva, 1934, 22, 175-193. 
—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3544. Fetterman, J. L. The correlation of psychic 
and somatic disorders. /. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 
106, 26-31.—Organic diseases may cause neurosis- 
like symptoms. Whereas in some cases the causal 
relationship may be direct, in others the fear reaction 
to the knowledge of disease gives rise to psychic 
symptoms. Numbers of patients who suffer from 
subjective complaints after head trauma were for- 
merly regarded as manifesting hysteria, but recent 
advances in encephalography have shown that there 
is frequently an organic basis for such symptoms. 
Psychic influences operating through the diencephalon 
and the automatic nervous system may cause physio- 
logic and structural tissue changes.—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 


3545. Filskov, A. 


klimakteriet. 
climacteric. ) 


Om hyppigheden af psykoser i 
(On the frequency of psychoses in the 
Ugeskr. Laeg., 1936, 98, 235-237.— 
The article gives general and specific results of cli- 
macteric psychoses from records of a 20-year period 


in a Danish hospital for the mentally diseased. The 
cases included are only those occurring at the onset 
of or during the climacteric. Of a total of 2017 women 
patients, 188 developed psychoses in the climacteric, 
and 168 of these had never before showed signs of any 
mental disturbances. Early climacteric occurred in 
18 cases, beginning in the late thirties, and the latest 
onset was found in a woman of 64. The climacteric 
psychoses had the following frequencies: depressive 
60, paranoid 70, manic-depressive 10, schizophrenic 
17, hysteria 2, acute confusion 2, dementia 7. Char- 
acteristics of these various classifications are discussed 
in detail—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 
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3546. Glover, E. Medizinische Psychologie o4,, 
akademische (normale) Psychologie: ein Problem 
der Orientierung. (Medical psychology or academ}. 
(normal) psychology: a problem of orientation | 
Imago, Lpz., 1936, 22, 40-60.—Translation frop, 
Brit. J. med. psychol., 1934, 14, 31-49.— H. D. Spop) 
(Northeastern). jou 

3547. Goldstein, K. Kritisches und Tatsichliche, 
zu einigen Grundfragen der Psychopathologie, insbe. 
sonderen zum Aphasie-problem. (Critical considera. 
tions and findings dealing with some fundamenta| 
questions of psychopathology, particularly the prob. 
lem of aphasia.) Schwetz. Arch. Neurol. Psychig; 
1934, 34, 69-93; 230-243.—Goldstein discusses thre: 
of the objections to his and Gelb’s interpretation of 
the symptomatology of cerebral lesions.— (Courtes, 
Année psychol.) 

3548. Griffin, J.D. M. A psychological approach 
to the problems of psychiatry. Amer. J. Orthopsy. 
chiat., 1936, 6, 61-70.—The writer points out that 
whereas medicine usually follows discovery in the 
more basic sciences, the psychiatrist has obtained 
little but theory and hypothesis from psychology 
A quantitative measure of mental stability is needed 
which will serve as a basis of reference for psycholo. 
gical research, just as measures of intelligence have 
led, through the work of Spearman, to a formulation 
of the factors underlying intelligent behavior. Ey. 
perimental studies of disordered persons have shown 
them to be usually functioning on a level below their 
capacity. Their reports (depressed patients) have 
indicated that interest in themselves (egocentric 
tendencies) prevents them from performing at par 
on the tasks given. Thus “In proportion as an 
individual's achievement is objective, so is he func- 
tioning in a manner conducive to sound adjustment.’ 
Egocentric people would tend to show variability, 
and a statistical analysis of results from speed tests 
seems to bear this out. It is suggested that this very 
unreliability of performance in tests known to be 
reliable with normal subjects would be a usefu! 
measure of mental instability—J. McV. Huni 
(St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 


3549. Hackfield, A. W. The significance of juve- 
nile neuropathic traits. Amer. J. Orthopsychui. 
1936, 6, 75-80.—A discussion of the correlation exist- 
ing between neuropathic traits in children and the 
later development of constitutional disorder and 
certain neuropsychiatric diseases —J. McV. Hun 
(St.-Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

3550. Hadlik, J. Naevoidni oligofrenie; prispéevek 
ke studiu kongenitdlnich dysplasii neuroektoder- 
mickfch. (Mental deficiency with birth marks; 4 
contribution to the study of congenital neuro- 
ectodermal dysplasias.) Rev. Neurol. Psychist., 
Praha, 1935, 32, 203-210; 230-237; 253-259.—About 
50 cases of mental deficiency accompanied by unt- 
lateral vascular new growths of the skin of congenital 
origin have been reported in literature. The author 
presents three new cases which he has treated. The 
three children, 5, 9, and 11 years of age, suffered 
from angiomatosis, contralateral hemiparesis, and 
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Rravais-Jacksonian epilepsy. The neuropathological 
symptoms improved under treatment; the mental 
ler el remained the same. The bearing of such studies 
he theory of the nervous system is discussed. 
The salient points of the article are of dermatological 
interest. There are photographs.—Z. Piotrowskt 

Columbia). 

3551. Hall, G. W., & LeRoy, G. B. Post-traumatic 
narcolepsy. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 106, 431-434. 

The authors describe seven cases of head trauma 
followed by diurnal attacks of sleep and cataplexy. 
Discussion. —D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

3552. Hoffmeister, W. Was wird aus mannlichen 
Hilfsschulkindern? (What happens to special-school 
povs?) Z. Kinderforsch., 1934, 43, 174-202.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

553. Jung, E. Zur Psychogenese reaktiver De- 
pressionen. (Concerning the psychogenesis of reac- 
tive depressions.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1934, 34, 267-279.— (Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3554. Kebortové, Z. Pripad domnélého téhotenstvi 
pti involu¢éni psychose parafrennfho raézu. (A case 
of delusional pregnancy in involutional psychosis of 
paraphrenic character.) Rev. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Praha, 1935, 32, 211-214.—The case of a very obese 
66-year-old educated woman, mother of four bright 
and well-adjusted children, whose behavior had been 
inconspicuous until the death of her husband, a 
lawyer, which occurred when she was 44 years of age. 
She became untidy and lazy, and began to spend her 
In her climacteric 


upon t 


time reading romantic novels. 
period, at the age of 50, she developed erotomania. 
Ten years later she began to refer what she had read 


to herself. At the age of 66 she believed herself to 
be pregnant. The patient showed cardiovascular 
signs. She suffered from umbilical hernia and inter- 
preted the sensations derived from it as movements 
of the fetus. The delusional pregnancy was accom- 
panied by euphoria, which had a beneficial effect 
upon her general physical condition in that she 
appeared rejuvenated under the influence of her 
illusion. —Z. Piotrowski (Columbia). 


Kulenkampff, M. Beitrag zur Erforschung 
der Psyche der Mongoloiden. (Contributions to 
the study of the psyche of mongoloids.) Jb. Kinder- 
heilk., 1935, 144, 87-118.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3556. Levi, L. Delirio di immaginazione e mito- 
mania. (Delirium of the imagination and mytho- 
mania.) Rass. Studi psichiat., 1935, 24, 141-154.— 
The author gives clinical examples showing that in 
the pathogenesis of delirium of the imagination there 
exists, together with its hystero-paranoid constitution, 
a confusing epileptoid element as well as hysterical 
suggestion. The delirium thus formed tends toward 
realizing the patient’s subconscious desires, respond- 
ing therefore to his “‘will to disease” so that it is almost 
impossible to establish a clear distinction between 
delirium and voluntary mendacity. The author 
considers it most likely that some mechanism similar 
to that of imaginative delirium may have given rise 
to the myths of olden days.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 
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3557. Lhermitte, J., & De Ajuriaguerra, J. Hal- 
lucinations visuelles et lésions de l’appareil visuel. 
(Visual hallucinations and lesions of the visual 
apparatus.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1936, 94, 321-351.— 
The types of hallucinations found in patients with 
alterations in the optic tract varied as much as those 
in any group of hallucinated patients. There were 
simple hallucinations of smoke and clouds; there were 
also complex hallucinations of activities of men and 
animals. The hallucinations sometimes began long 
after the onset of the organic lesion and sometimes 
continued after its disappearance. Closing of the 
eyes to eliminate stimulation of the affected organs 
does not always end the hallucination. In fact, some 
hallucinations appear only after the onset of blindness. 
The authors conclude that although the alterations in 
the visual receptors are able to facilitate the appear- 
ance of an exteriorized image, these lesions are only 
secondary factors. Bibliography.—M. B. Mitchell 
(Concord, N. H.) 


3558. Marcinowski, J. Vom finalen und vom 
kausalen Denken in der Psychologie der Neurosen. 
(Final and causal thought in the psychology of the 
neuroses.) Zbl. Psychother., 1935, 8, 331-340.— 
Every phenomenon has two aspects: the how and the 
what, outer and inner, causal and final. Man is 
bound to a general axis and swings in a limited arc 
between instinctive needs and satisfactions, neither 
absolutely free nor absolutely bound, both causally 
and finally determined. The neuroses are determined 
finally, but are expressed through causal phenomena. 
So long as the neurotic’s actions are determined by 
his unconscious, he is a slave to causal bonds, but to 
the extent to which he becomes capable of decision, 
he is an indeterminist. Psychotherapy must strive 
to free him from the causal bonds of circumstances 
until he recognizes that his situation is self-determined. 
Hysteria and depressive states are particularly suit- 
able for illustrating the distinction between causal and 
final thinking.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3559. Menninger, W. C. Individualization in the 
prescriptions for nursing care of the psychiatric 
patient. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1936, 106, 756-761.— 
Description of methods employed in a modern mental 
hospital. Choice of personnel is based on intelligence, 
interest in psychiatry, and stability of personality. 
Psychiatric training of assistants is emphasized. 
Treatment of patients is individualized.—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 


3560. Michaels, J. J., & Schilling, M. E. The 
correlations of the intelligence quotients of the Por- 
teus Maze and Binet-Simon tests in two hundred 
neuropsychiatric patients. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1936, 6, 71-74.—In 200 neuropsychiatric cases, a 
correlation of .52 + .04 was found between the in- 
telligence quotients from the Porteus Maze test and 
the Binet-Simon test. Diagnostic groups containing 
more than 35 patients gave a correlation of .46 + .09 
for psychoneuroses, .44 + .09 for psychopathic per- 
sonality, and .33 + .10 for schizophrenia.—J. McV. 
Hunt (St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 
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3561. Mira y Lopez, E. Manual de psiquiatria. 
(Manual of psychiatry.) Barcelona: Salvat, 1935. 
Pp. 750.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3562. Modigliano, E. Il censimento dei fanciulli 
anormali psichici nelle scuole elementari del comune 
di Firenze. (The census of psychically abnormal 
children in the elementary schools of Florence.) 
igiene ment., 1935, No. 1.—Among the pupils of the 
first three elementary classes, 2.48% proved to be in 
need of treatment in special classes. The supervising 
commission deems it necessary to institute a larger 
number of these classes, as well as two or three auton- 
omous schools for the abnormal children for whom 
separate classes are not sufficient.—G. M. Hirsch 
(Rome). 

3563. Molitch, M., & Poliakoff, S. Pituitary dis- 
turbances in behavior problems. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1936, 6, 125-133.—97 boys with pituitary 
dysfunctions were studied and are reported from the 
standpoint of diagnosis, mental level, school achieve- 
ment, behavior, personality, and treatment.—/J. 
McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 

3564. Myerson, A. Hysterical paralysis and its 
treatment. J. Amer. med. Ass., 1935, 105, 1565- 
1567.—The author describes a hysterical paralysis 
which is in its genesis a true paralysis but continues 
to be manifest because of a hysterical amnesia for 
the proper interaction of muscles. The patients do 
not profit by psychoanalysis, but respond to a 
physiological explanation of their symptoms and a 
demonstration that normal use of the muscle is 
possible. Six cases are described.—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 

3565. Neumann, J. Der Mensch auf der Flucht. 
(Man in flight.) Zb/. Psychother., 1935, 8, 340-360.— 
Neumann discusses the function of anxiety, in the 
sense of “‘care,"’ as the mentor of existence. Its 
purposefulness has no relationship to conscious wishes 
and plans, but grasps existence as a whole, including 
the conscious and unconscious. Anxiety in a narrower 
sense is the basic psychotherapeutic problem for the 
present-day man of European-American culture. 
Neumann analyzes its components as flights, all of 
which function simultaneously in varying degrees. 
These are: flight into the complex (protective self- 
deception); into man (irresponsible impersonality) ; 
forward (aggressive); backward (closed situation 
to avoid responsibility); from the ‘‘du’’ (the deter- 
minant of the previous flights; a modern phenomenon, 
due to social reorganization); and flight from God, 
because man himself is his God. The neuroses of 
modern man thus arise from the necessity, under the 
goad of anxiety, for constantly renewed self-constitu- 
tions. —M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3566. Parker, H. T. The development of intelli- 
gence in subnormal children. Aust. Coun. educ. Res. 
Ser., 1934, No. 27. Pp. 63.—1464 examinations were 
made, distributed among 552 different subjects. 
Two test scales were used: an adaptation of the 1911 
Binet scale and the abbreviated Stanford. The test 
forms are included in the appendix. The discussions 
deal with the reliability of the data, tendencies of the 
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IQ fluctuations, the influence of varying time inter. 
vals, the age factor in fluctuations, the effect of 
special-class instruction, sex differences, and the 
prognostic value of mental tests. Cases illustrating 
the discussion are included. The definite conclusions 
are: three-quarters of the subnormal children shoy 
a decline in IQ (Stanford) after long time lapses 
shorter time intervals showing less decline: this ;. 
independent of class-room instruction; the amoun; 
of decline varies at different age periods; fluctuations 
of IQ greater than 2 points are likely to be due to 
factors other than test unreliability. Indications 
are that the pubertal period influences the IQ trend 
and that girls are less affected by extraneous jp. 
fluences. The data show several types of IQ trends 
progressive decline, constant low IQ, erratic tendep. 
cies (rises and falls in IQ), progressive rise, and ear), 
maturing of intelligence.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3567. Patch, C. J.L. A manual of mental diseases, 
London: Bailliére, 1935. Pp. 332. 10/6.—R, R 
Willoughby (Clark). 


3568. Pellacani, G. Psichiatria e psicoigiene. 
(Psychiatry and psychohygiene.) Jgiene meni, 
1935, No. 1, 8-10.—The author distinguishes three 
phases in the development of psychiatry: the first, 
which is preeminently Latin, described psycho- 
pathological syndromes and built asylums; the 
second, Teutonic, followed a more individual and 
clinical line; while the third, or social phase, is marked 
by the growth of mental hygiene. This phase leads 
to new institutions, apart from hospitals, which teach 
mental prophylaxis.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 


3569. Pfister, H. O. Farbe und Bewegung in der 
Zeichnung Geisteskranker. (Color and movement in 
the drawing of mental patients.) Schweiz. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1934, 34, 325-365.—431 psychotic 
patients were asked to draw 8 designs and were given 
colored and black crayons with which to do them. 
Analysis of the designs in regard to color and move- 
ment have given results which are of diagnostic 
value for the different psychoses.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

3570. Pinto de Toledo, —. As psicoses de prisio. 
(Prison psychoses.) Arch. Med. leg. Ident., 1934, 4, 
192-207.—There is no specific psychosis in prisoners. 
The usual psychoses are found with modifications 
which are attributable to the living conditions. An 
international bibliography of 85 titles is included.— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3571. Quercy, —, & Hédouin, —. Remarques su 
Vanalgésie hystérique chez les malades d’asile. 
Remarques sur l’analgésie hystérique, II. (Observa- 
tions on hysterical analgesia in mental hospital 
patients. Observations on hysterical analgesia, I!.) 
Gas. hebd. Sci. méd., 1934, No. 18, pp. 8; 1935, No. /, 
pp. 16.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3572. Ramos, P. La asistencia de los enfermos 
mentales crénicos. (A service for chronic mental 
defectives.) Arch. Neurobiol., 1935, 15, 443-447.—A 
plea for the establishment of a service in Spain for 
not only the feeble-minded but also alcoholics and 
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abnormal children, consultation and guidance for 
social adjustment, and follow-up studies.—R. M. 
Rellows (Occupational Research Program). 

3573. Ranschburg, P. Die kortikale Taubstumm- 
heit des Kindesalters. (Cortical deaf-mutism of 

ildhood.) Z. Kinder psychiat., 1936, 2, 169-174.— 
Second and final installment of the article, concerned 
with refuting the objections to the acceptance of 

rtical deaf-mutism.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3574. Reese, H., Paskind, H., & Sevringhaus, E. 
Year book of neurology, psychiatry, endocrinology, 
1935. Chicago: Year Book Publishers, 1936. Pp. 
75 $3.00.—This year book surveys the ie Ad 
nade in 1935 in neurology, psychiatry and endo- 

nology and the sections are edited respectively by 
Reese, Paskind, and Sev ringhaus. Neurology is 
jivided into 12 chapters, covering general considera- 

ns, diseases of the central nervous system, epilep- 
sies, migraine, narcolepsy, myopathies, autonomic 
nervous system, and intoxications. Particular atten- 
tion has been given to work on the diencephalon, the 
pre-motor area and the electric potential graphs from 

ehuman brain. Psychiatry has 6 chapters, covering 
cerchonantiliia psychoses, defective mental develop- 
ment, psychiatry of children, social and forensic 
considerations, and miscellaneous topics. Particular 
attention is given to experimental work on neuroses, 
therapeusis, and paresis, and to the developments in 
the field of orthopsychiatry and child guidance. 
Endocrinology is divided into 4 sections, covering 
endocrine therapy, pituitary group, miscellaneous 
An outline is 


group of glands, and antihormones. 
given noting the changes in point of view or new 
discoveries at variance with the 1934 section on 


systematic endocrinology. A footnote bibliography 
is given and subject and author indices are appended. 

-~M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 
Rieti, E. Ancora sul meccanismo delle 
allucinazioni. (Further remarks on the mechanism 
of hallucinations.) Arch. ital. Psicol., 1936, 13, 
246-250.—A review of the book Zur Theorie der 
Hallusinationen, by Gerhard Schorsch. This book 
is an attempt to unify the prevailing theories on 
hallucination by reducing them to a predominantly 
psychological conception based on the alterations 
developed in the field of perception. The author ends 
by applying to hallucinations the theory of Palagyi 
on perception, partly modified by Klages.—R. E. 
Schwars (V. A. Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 

3576. Seabury, D. Keep your wits. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1935. Pp. 229. $2.00.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

3577. Seltzer, A. P. Malingering. Med. Rec., 
NV. Y., 1936, 143, 228-229.—Malingering, which 
occurs in many sub-human species, may be “‘pure’”’ 
or it may be based on an actual background of varying 
extent. Experience with World War veterans sug- 
gests a relationship between malingering and mental 
defects, age, marital status and educational back- 
ground, with the incidence highest just before or just 
after war, particularly the latter as indicated by the 


ene 
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excessive number of disability claims now pending. 
Testing methods for malingering are mentioned and 
the need for careful differentiation from early disease 
processes is stressed. A brief bibliography is given.— 
M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

3578. Shillito, F. H., Drinker, C. K., & Shaugh- 
nessy, T. J. The problem of nervous and mental 
sequelae in carbon monoxide poisoning. /. Amer. 
med. Ass., 1936, 106, 669-674.—In the period 1925- 
1935 there were 21,143 cases of carbon monoxide 
poisoning in the New York metropolitan area. Only 
43 of this group were hospitalized because of mental 
and nervous sequelae. During the same period there 
were over 80,000 admissions to mental institutions. 
When nervous or mental damage occurred the carbon 
monoxide intoxication was acute and extreme. Com- 
plete unconsciousness was invariable. In one third 
of the cases there was a clear period of from seven to 
twenty days preceding the onset of symptoms. In 
the rest of the group the onset was immediate. Con- 
fusion psychoses were seen; motor activity and 
aphasia were less common. Increased reflexes and 
sensory disturbances were present. Of the total group 
of 43 cases, 23 recovered completely.—D. J. Ingle 
(Mayo Foundation). 

3579. Stokes, J. H. Functional neuroses as com- 
plications of organic disease. J. Amer. med. Ass., 
1935, 105, 1007-1013.—The author recognizes neuro- 
logic bases for certain of the dermatoses. ‘‘Office”’ 
technique for evaluation of the neurogenous substrate 
and treatment is described. Data are presented 
showing the association of the more common nervous 
factors with urticaria and rosacea as compared to the 
infrequent association with acne and psoriasis. Dis- 
cussion.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 

3580. Stérring, G. E. Gediachtnisverlust durch 
Gasvergiftung. (Loss of memory after asphyxiation.) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 95, 436-511.—A study of 
the after-effects of asphyxiation on retention was 
made on a patient who was in all respects unaffected, 
including past-life memories, but was unable to retain 
any new impressions beyond the moment of stimula- 
tion. The author describes the circumstances of the 
tragedy that caused the mental malady and its after- 
effects. The record shows no deterioration in other 
fields; intellectual grasp, emotional response, com- 
prehension (for a span of one second) remained 
unchanged, and there was no physical disturbance 
or character change.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 

3581. Teller, F. E. Functions and limitations of 
the social worker in a psychiatric unit in a pediatric 
clinic, out-patient department. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1936, 6, 141-173.—Discussion of the 
functions of the social worker in the psychiatric unit 
of a pediatric clinic, with special emphasis on case- 
work therapy.—-J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital). 

3582. Van de Erve, J. M., & Becker,S. W. Func- 
tional studies in patients with the neurodermatoses. 
J. Amer. med. Ass., 1935, 105, 1098-1103.—Exten- 
sive physical examinations and psychological studies 
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were carried out on 80 patients representing typical 
clinical examples of the neurodermatoses. These 
patients were characterized as above average intelli- 
gence, alert, hyperactive and emotionally unstable. 
There is a general protoplasmic instability basic to 
the neurodermatoses, and the psychological findings 
reflect this more fundamental change instead of being 
primary etiologic factors of themselves. Psycho- 
therapy is advisable as a part of the general treatment. 
Discussion.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


3583. [Various.] Generaldiskussion. VIII All- 
gemeiner drztlicher Kongress fiir Psychotherapie in 
Bad Neuheim 1935. (General discussion at the eighth 
General Medical Congress for Psychotherapy at Bad 
Neuheim, 1935.) Zbl. Psychother., 1935, 8, 360—365.— 
Most of the papers here discussed have appeared in the 
Zbl. Psychother. Lentrodt remarks that neuroses can 
be cured only by a process of experiencing, analogous 
to the solution of social problems through the genius 
of Hitler’s personality, which works through the 
artificial induction of non-rational states of tension 
in which the archetypes are mobilized. Achelis 
emphasizes that German psychotherapy can function 
fully only as the instrument of the National Socialistic 
Revolution, and Herzog approves the popular educa- 
tional note of the Congress. Hiaberlin and M. H. 
Goring regard Adler's theory as Bolshevistic and the 
negation of all Nazi values. Ktinkel asserts that 
European Indian peoples cannot serve as comparative 
material for racial depth-psychology because, being 
almost always ‘‘guests,’’ they have developed no pure 


and peculiar archetypes.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 
3584. Vermeylen, G. Les tendances actuelles de 


la psychiatrie en Belgique. (The present tendencies 
of psychiatry in Belgium.) Ann. méd.-psychol. 
1936, 94, 359-384.—The present tendency of psy- 
chiatry in Belgium is to humanize the treatment of 
the mentally ill. Chairs of psychiatry have been 
established in medical schools. Mental hygiene 
societies and clinics of various kinds have been 
established. Some of them have emphasized research, 
others have emphasized the treatment of cases. 
Special schools and special classes are now available 
for the mentally retarded, as are 21 institutions for 
abnormal children who cannot be cared for at home. 
Belgium has been especially progressive in the matter 
of juvenile courts for children under 18, but so far no 
special provision has been made for youths between 
18 and 21. Laboratories of criminal anthropology 
have been established in several prisons. The 
demented, unstable, and deficient are treated sepa- 
rately. Complete physical and mental examinations 
may be requested before a defendant is sentenced.— 
M. B. Mitchell (Concord, N. H.) 


3585. Wilde, U. J., Poth, D. O., & Barney, B. F. 
Dementia paralytica and tabes. J. Amer. med. Ass., 
1935, 105, 1329-1333.—The incidence of marked 
mental deterioration was higher in the younger 
patients than in the older group. The occurrence of 
dementia paralytica and tabes shows no important 
relationship to occupational or intellectual back- 
ground.—D. J. Ingle (Mayo Foundation). 


PERSONALITY AND CHARACTER 


3586. Wile, I. W., & Davis, R. The use of the 
Kohs test as an indicator of mental confusion, 4,,,, 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 1-16.—The Kohs tes; 
while not always dependable as a clinical measure o; 
intelligence, serves clinically as an instrument te 
make evident and evaluate mental confusion 
great disparity between the Kohs mental age and the 
Binet mental age is an indication of disordered cere. 
bra! function.—J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth’, 
Hospital). y 
[See also abstracts 3284, 3319, 3479, 3486, 3593 

3603, 3776. ] 
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3587. Bell, H. M. College students’ interest jp 
personal development. J. educ. Res., 1936, 29, 518. 
523.—Results are presented of a questionnaire of 
ranked student interests consisting of personal and 
social factors, academic subjects and vocations. 
Another study had to do with personal adjustments 
of the fundamental desires of college freshmen. 4 
list of nine desires presented to the group indicate 
that personality and bodily health stood high, with 
artistic achievement and scientific accomplishment 
low. A third investigation had to do with the stv. 
dents’ opinion of the college’s help in personal de. 
velopment. In this situation the courses taken ranked 
of first importance, in the opinion of the students.- 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3588. De Saussure, R. Uber Minderwertigkeits- 
gefiihle. (Inferiority feelings.) Psychother. Prax. 
1936, 3, 4-10.—Three important causative factors in 
inferiority complexes are the Oedipus complex, the 
jealousy conflict, and the fear of loss of love. These 
conflicts, induced by the super-ego, result in a neu- 
rosis. Psychotherapeutic treatment should, in addi- 
tion to revealing these hidden compiexes to the 
patient, point out the difference between rational 
conduct of an adult and of a child. He must be 
shown that everyone passes through a stage where 
the fact of relativity is not yet clearly apprehended. 
He will then be able to understand what makes him 
a victim of the inferiority complex, how to develop 
his ego, and how to combat factors hindering his 
development.—S. W. Downs (Berkeley, Calif.) 

3589. Eberz, O. Das hoministische Lebensgefiihl 
und die Frau. (The hoministic experience of life and 
the woman.) Hochland, 1935, 31, 356-361.— 
Hominism, which is the overvaluation of the male 
characteristics, leads necessarily to destruction. Its 
opposite is the ‘“‘eternal-feminine” principle, which 
tends toward gnostic union.—P. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3590. Flemming, E. G. A factor analysis of the 
personality of high school leaders. J. appl. Psychol., 
1935, 5, 596-605.—A point scale for positions ot 
leadership and responsibility held in a girls’ school in 
the ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades was devised 
with a group of 71 subjects. Teachers rated the 
group on 41 personality traits (liveliness, originality, 
fairness) and the students rated each other on 
pleasantness of personality. The tetrachoric coefli- 
cients of correlation between leadership and per- 
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<onality traits were low. Four types of leadership 
ability appeared from the further treatment of the 
data, and a trend was found between teacher ratings 
and leadership and to a less degree between leadership 
and student ratings.—M. B. Lynaugh (Psychological 
Corporation). 

3501. Gaskill, H. V. Personality. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1936. Pp. vi + 52. $0.50.—‘‘The 
purpose of this small volume is to present an analysis 
on a factual, scientific basis." Some aspects of 
personality are written about in a familiar style and 
at a simple level.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital ). 

3592. Hellpach, W. Geopsyche. (Geopsyche.) 
Leipzig: W. Engelmann, 1935. Pp. 317. RM. 8.— 
This volume includes the following chapters: (1) 
weather and soul, (2) climate and soul, (3) soil and 
soul, (4) landscape and soul.  Bibliography.— 
P. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3593. Hermsmeier, F. Der Erlebnisaufsatz als 
Mittel der Charakterforschung. (The experiential 
proverb as a means of character study.) Leipzig: 
|. Beltz, 1936. Pp. 75. RM. 3.25.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

3594. Jelliffe, S. E. Historical notes on constitu- 
tion and individuality. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
Chicago, 1934, 32, 359-376.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3595. Knower, F. H. Experimental study of 
changes in attitude. III. Some incidence of attitude 
changes. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 114-127.—The 
eflect of age, academic status, speeches (oral and 


written), speakers, interest, intelligence, and admis- 
sion of change in attitude were studied with groups 
of college students differentiated in attitude toward 


prohibition by the Smith-Thurstone scale. The 
relationships between intelligence and various factors 
studied on attitudes were generally low.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

3596. Lowrey, L. G. The family as a builder of 
personality. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 117- 
124—In most instances, failures in stabilization of 
marital relationships on an adult level which will 
influence most extensively the evolution of personality 
in offspring are found to lie in personality reactions 
of the parents carried over from earlier experiences, 
particularly from childhood experiences when feelings 
of inadequacy, insecurity, and deprivation were first 
set up.—J. Mc V. Hunt (St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 


3597. MacMaster, J. This thing called per- 
sonality. Trained Nurse, 1936, 96, 315-319.—The 
writer briefly discusses the problem of personality 
irom the nursing standpoint and then proceeds to a 
review of explanations of personality.—R. E. Garner 
(Clark). 

_ 3598. Peterson, J. Neural instability and some of 
its conditions. Peabody Reflector, 1936, 9, 6-7.— 

‘Behavior is a term that comprehends all our experi- 
ences—feeling and thinking as well as conduct. 
Thought and emotions arise in conflict, or when 
activity is impeded, and they are therefore but 
phases of responses involving more or less inhibition 
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and struggle among different impulses. It is obvious 
that in direct, immediate responses to situations there 
is little occasion for conflict; the act takes place 
readily and leaves no complications behind it.”"— 
N. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 

3599. Rojas, N. Psicologia del ‘‘latero.” (Psy- 
chology of the “chatterer.””) Rev. Criminol., B. 
Aires, 1934, 21, 443-457.—Three types are discussed. 

(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3600. Strong, E. K., Jr. Interests of men and 
women. J. soc. Psychol., 1936, 7, 49-67.—The items 
of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank were scaled 
for masculinity-femininity in terms of the differences 
in three control groups, of high school, college and 
adult ages. Scales constructed from these three 
groups as well as two combined forms showed a high 
degree of intercorrelation (.78 to .98) and yielded 
large and highly reliable differences when applied to 
the control groups of men and women. Results from 
the further application of the scales showed that 
both men and women become more feminine in inter- 
ests with increasing age. The occupational interests 
of men showed a positive relation to masculinity. 
30 typical items from the ends and middle of the scale 
are given.—E. B. Newman (Swarthmore). 


3601. Thompson, M. R. Aggressiveness: a critical 
examination of the concept of the instinct of pug- 
nacity. Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1936, 14, 1-31.—No 
instinct of pugnacity can be upheld, either as a need 
of the organism or as a characteristic response when 
the organism is thwarted. In the former case aggres- 
sive behavior “‘has significance always in relation to 
some more primary need,” such as the need for 
security in young children. In the other case, pug- 
nacity is ‘‘differentiated early in life from some 
avoidance reaction."” The data analyzed in reaching 
these conclusions are from research in child psy- 
chology, particularly that of Goodenough.—H. D. 
Spoerl (Northeastern). 

3602. Vernon, P. E. The matching method applied 
to investigations of personality. Psychol. Bull., 
1936, 33, 149-177.—Matching tests furnish a quanti- 
tative method of studying personality traits which is 
not as artificial as the correlation method. The 
author concludes ‘‘that we shall find closer relation- 
ships in the field of expression than previous correla- 
tional experiments have led’ us to expect.”” He gives 
a table of results of matching experiments and 
suggests problems that could be studied by matching. 
A bibliography of 82 titles is given.—-R. H. Brown 
(Yankton). 

3603. Wray, A. T. Personality and psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1936, 13, 81-91.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. 
(American Optical Company). 

[See also abstracts 3397, 3483, 3485, 3518, 3522, 

3620, 3703, 3778. ] 
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3604. Aginsky, B. W. Kinship systems and the 
forms of marriage. Amer. Anthrop. Ass. Mem., 1935, 
No. 45. Pp. 102.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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3605. [Anon.] Abstracts of theses, Smith College 
School for Social Work. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 
1936, 6, 268-292.—Abstracts of 32 theses prepared 
by Smith College students are presented under the 
following general headings: current trends in intake 
and service in family welfare organizations, the 
practice of case work, social adjustment of various 
types of patients of mental-hygiene clinics or hospitals, 
and miscellaneous.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


3606. Antonini, G., & Corberi, G. Le fughe degli 
adolescenti. (The running away of adolescents.) 
Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1935, 31, 247-261.—Among 
265 minor offenders examined by the authors, 52 
cases of runaways were selected for special study. 
After making physical, neurological, psychological 
and psychiatric examinations, and after investigating 
the educational and family backgrounds of these 
offenders, the authors concluded that running away, 
in the majority of cases, was associated primarily 
with pubertal changes and determined by poor home 
conditions (treatment by the parents or the custo- 
dians in institutions). Likewise the crimes (which 
were largely stealing) connected with these flights 
were ascribed to a transitory biological condition 
(pubertal changes).—T. M. Abel (Progressive Edu- 
cation Association). 

3607. Atkins, W. E., & others. Economic behavior. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1934. Pp. 1200. $4.00. 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3608. Bogardus, R., & Otto, P. Social psychology 
of chums. Sociol. soc. Res., 1936, 20, 268-270.— 
A questionnaire study based on replies by 138 men 
and 162 women students at the University of South- 
ern California. Chums report more similarities than 
dissimilarities; they value sociability and neatness. 
Women chums spend more time together than men 
chums. Chum-friendships involve at least four years’ 
duration among those studied —E. R. Hilgard 
(Stanford). 

3609. Borchers, G. Direct vs. indirect methods of 
instruction in speech. J. educ. Res., 1936, 29, 512- 
517.—A study of whether the subject matter should 
be the sole object of a recitation or whether there 
should also be included instruction in language, voice 
and bodily action accompanying speech. The study 
is based on ratings of 62 high-school freshmen in 
Madison, Wisconsin. Ratings were made by 18 
judges with four categories of rating. The students 
were divided into three sections, one using the direct, 
the second the indirect method, and the third a 
combination of the two. The results indicate that 
the direct method was more successful than the 
indirect and the combined method was also successful. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3610. Card, M. S., & Wells, F. L. Vocal symbol 
formation as a function of reading ability. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1936, 48, 149-176.—The study concerns 
the relative ease with which the spoken verbal symbol 
is produced when the stimulus is (1) the printed 
word, and (2) that which the printed word denotes—a 
color, a picture, or a real object. Tests were con- 
structed suited to children from grades I to IX. 
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Norms were obtained for the various performances 
at the various levels. The normal child controls the 
vocal symbol for the printed word far better than he 
does that for the corresponding common object, |, 
a less degree the same is true for pictures of objects 
and for colors. The extent of a child’s specific reading 
difficulty is to be measured by the distortion of these 
normal relationships. E. Hetdbreder (Wellesley). 


3611. Chassell, C. F. The relation betwee 
morality and intellect. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Rady. 
1934, No. 607. Pp. xviii + 556.—Part I consis, 
of reviews and syntheses of a compendium of evideng 
bearing upon the relation of morality to intelj. 
gence, contributed by psychology, criminology, ang 
sociology, which incorporates the findings of nearly 
300 studies, dealing with over 300,000 subjects 
The conclusion is that a positive relationship between 
morality and intelligence exists in feeble-minded 
delinquent, and non-delinquent groups. Part || 
reports an original investigation of the relation 
between moral and intellectual traits, and Part [|| 
an investigation of the relation between conduct an 
intelligence. The conclusion is reached that probably 
the true relation between morality and intellect in 
the general population is less than .70. ‘‘The prin. 
ciple of the mutual relationship of desirable qualities 
still remains unchallenged: as far as the relation 
between morality and intellect is concerned, correla. 
tion and not compensation is the rule."’ The selected 
bibliography includes 214 titles. The book is indexed, 
—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

3612. Child, I. The judging of occupations from 
printed photographs. J. soc. Psychol., 1936, 7, 11/- 
118.—36 college students judged a series of 86 maga- 
zine pictures one and one-half times better than 
chance expectation when given the four occupational 
classifications in which they belonged. Reasons 
assigned for the choice do not reveal any significant 
trend.—E. B. Newman (Swarthmore). 

3613. Crawley, S. L. Transfer of religious affilia- 
tions among urban negroes. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 
20, 93-104.—Personal interviews with the aid of a 
standard questionnaire were conducted among 4 
group of 180 negroes in Cleveland. Religious restless- 
ness is more clearly expressed in groups with higher 
education. Roman Catholic and Baptist churches 
show an increase in membership, while the Methodist, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal churches show a decrease 
as revealed by changes in affiliation. Influence ol 
friends and relatives, personal solicitation and per- 
sonal advantage rank highest as reasons for change 0! 
denomination.—R. S. Schults (Psychological Corpora- 
tion). 

3614. Culver, D. C. Methodology of social science 
research: a bibliography. Berkeley: Univ. Calil. 
Press, 1936. Pp. 169. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

3615. D’Agostino, V. Il fenomeno del riso in u 
recente libro di Francesco Bernardini. (The phe- 
nomenon of laughter in a recent work by Francesco 
Bernardini.) Arch. ital. Psicol., 1936, 13, 238-245.— 
A review of the book, Perch? Ridiamo? II Riso nella 
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reiplice Funsione di Comicita, Satira, Umorismo. 
The book is a discussion of laughter in its three func- 
tions of comicalness, satire, and humor.—R. E. 
c-hwars (V. A. Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 

3616. Dawson, S. Psychology and social problems. 
Vature, Lond., 1934, 134, 517-520.—“‘Social problems 
can be approached either from the point of view of 
the individual or from that of the group to which he 
elongs. Neither approach can be consistently 
maintained to the exclusion of the other, for the 
oroblems of the individual are the problems of society 
and vice versa.’ The fitting of the individual and 
the group to each other is essentially an educational 
The solution lies in the recognition and 


4 


problem. 


adequate treatment of the native capacities of indi- 


viduals. ‘“‘As the intelligence ratio seems largely to 
letermine scholastic success, and as it remains 
,pproximately constant, at any rate during school 
life, and can be determined early, it should be possible 

,ganize education on a basis of natural capacity.” 

R. Goldman (Clark). 

3617. Daykin, W. L. Attitudes in negro novels. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1935, 20, 152-160.—Nowels written 
by negroes have failed to reveal those aspects of negro 
life which are of universal interest. They have been 
little else than vehicles for race propaganda.—E. R. 
Hileard (Stanford). 

3618. Elliott, G. L. Women after forty; the mean- 
ing of the last half of life. New York: Holt, 1936. 
Pp. 223. $1.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3619. Fendrick, P., & Bond, G. Delinquency and 
reading. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 236-243.— 
Type C—reading to understand precise directions—of 
the Gates silent reading test battery was given to 11 
class groups (187 cases) of a delinquent population. 
The subjects were boys between the ages of 16 and 
19 years. Though the distribution of IQ’s in the 
group was approximately that of any random sample 
{ the population, this delinquent group was found 
to be markedly retarded in reading ability. The 
data do not define the quantitative influence of read- 
ing maladjustment upon delinquency, but the 
evidence indicates a marked association between the 
two. Bibliography.—E. Heidbreder (Wellesley). 


3620. Ferguson, L. Two methods of representing 
the distribution of an attitude in a group. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1935, 6, 474-479.—It is possible to plot 
either the distribution of the mean scores of individual 
subjects, or the frequency of endorsement as a func- 
tion of the items on the test. Both methods give 
about the same result for the average group attitude. 
—E. B. Newman (Swarthmore). 

3621. Gatti, A. La psicologia del linguaggio in 
una recente opera di A. Gemelli e G. Pastori. (The 
psychology of language in a recent work by Gemelli 
and Pastori.) Arch. ital. Psicol., 1936, 13, 235-237.— 
A review of L’ Analisi Elettroacustica del Linguaggio. 
By means of electro-acoustical analysis, the human 
voice is examined, no longer under artificial circum- 
stances, but in its reality; and it becomes possible to 
recognize the true objective nature of language, which 
like other stimuli obeys the laws of perception and 
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is governed by the laws of form.—R. E. Schwarz 
(V. A. Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 


3622. Glaeser, F. Filmkunst und Erziehung. 
(Film art and education.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1934, 
35, 139-151.—The film is the unifying bond of collec- 
tive thought and feeling, the art which most com- 
pletely grips the spectator in his total being. The 
purpose of its art is to create an ideal world of atmos- 
phere and spirit. Its representation is the most com- 
prehensive and intensive, also the most primitive. 
It has simplicity of ideas, and gives immediate unity 
of life and idea, and the immanent meaning of life. 
It does not arouse thought, but leads the audience 
unconsciously and by contagion to a desired view- 
point. The film might be so developed as to become 
the deepest and most philosophical of all the arts in 
depicting form and essence, a metaphysical shadow- 
play in which existential ideas can be grasped. Ger- 
many must use the film to develop the total irrational 
fulness of spirit which grows out of and rules its 
people, educating not through reflection, but through 
atmosphere and viewpoint.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


3623. Goodenough, F. L. The measurement of 
mental functions in primitive groups. Amer. Anthrop., 
1936, 38, 1-11.—This topic is misunderstood by both 
psychologists and anthropologists as the result of 
an “undiscriminating use of the term measurement, 
when what is really meant is the classification of 
individuals on the basis of a sampling of their ob- 
served characteristics.’’ Precise measurements of 
sensory acuities and motor skills can be made, and 
the author here summarizes the data on such meas- 
urements obtained by the Torres Straits expedition 
and at the St. Louis Exposition ‘Congress of Races” 
in 1904. McDougall, Rivers, Myers, Woodworth, 
and Bruner demonstrated real racial differences, 
although not of the magnitude popularly supposed. 
Their results have often been quoted inaccurately, 
and little further work of the kind has been done, 
although it would be very useful. The literature of 
the last twenty years has dealt either with the meas- 
urement of intelligence by tests designed for whites or 
with a comparison of races with respect to traits of 
personality and temperament. Neither type of study 
involves real measurement, but both merely utilize 
sampling devices. What is a sample of a general 
function in one culture, or even in a particular age 
stage of the same culture, is not a sample in another 
culture or at another time. Goodenough urges a 
return to genuine measurement of comparative 
performances in definite function. These performances 
must be truly comparable; e.g., a learning task must 
not be exclusively of the ‘‘white man’’ variety. The 
author suggests a number of relevant problems.— 
C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


3624. Henry, J. The linguistic expression of 
emotion. Amer. Anthrop., 1936, 38, 250-256.— 
Psychologists have often stressed the relationship 
between the formal categories of language and the 
modes of thought of the people using them, but the 
principle must be followed with caution since lin- 
guistic categories are limited in number and experience 
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is of infinite variety. Although the categories of a 
language may make no provision for certain groups 
of ideas and feelings, the people speaking that 
language may express them freely. This is illustrated 
by an analysis of linguistic expression among the 
Kaingang Indians of Brazil. By means of changes in 
pitch and force of articulation, through modification 
of sounds by unconscious contraction of the pharynx 
and unconscious changes of the vowels, by means of 
changes in facial expression and bodily position, 
Kaingang achieves great expressiveness, though 
devoid of formal devices. An analysis of Kaingang 
folk-tales discloses interesting peculiarities, e.g. sen- 
tences without subject or object, reflecting the social 
tendency toward indirect discussion of personal 
topics. In Kaingang fear often changes to anger, and 
this transition is also reflected in the language of 
folk-tales and explains what are to the stranger 
unexpected reactions to language.—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 

3625. Hill,W.W. The status of the hermaphrodite 
and transvestite in Navaho culture. Amer. Anthrop., 
1935, 37, 273-279.—Both classes are privileged char- 
acters. They are supposed to be associated with the 
accumulation and control of wealth, are given special 
opportunities for its acquisition, break sex tabus at 
will, are never ridiculed, and enjoy universal respect. 
Families in which there is a transvestite or herma- 
phrodite are deemed fortunate, as fated to enjoy 
wealth and success. A brief personality study of one 
of these individuals is included.—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 

3626. Hische, W. Zur psychologischen Grund- 
legung der Schullandheimbewegung. (The psycho- 
logical basis of the rural school and home movement.) 
Z. padag. Psychol., 1934, 35, 185-205.—Hische dis- 
cusses the national-political character of this move- 
ment. Its psychological and social aim is to transform 
a group into a totalitarian community through the 
leadership principle, here embodied in the teacher. 
The end is attained through the ‘“‘closed camps’”’ of 
the German work-service, fighting sports, home 
economics, and work on the soil—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore). 


3627. Israeli, N. Political predictions and prefer- 
ences of New York and London groups. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1935, 19, 733-741.—A comparison of results 
on first and second ballots specially devised concerning 
the 1932 American elections and the British primary 
elections indicates the effects of true and false in- 
formation on political attitudes and opinions. True 
information was found to be more effective than false 
information in changing political predictions and 
preferences.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corpora- 
tion). 

3628. Kirkpatrick, C., & Stone, S. Attitude 
measurement and the comparison of generations. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 5, 564-582.—A new scale 
was evolved to measure religious attitudes of educated 
groups; it contains 70 propositions rated by 11 judges 
and classified by argument and strength of wording. 
A difference was found in scores between students 
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reporting church attendance and those not so report. 
ing. Some difference appears between responses of 
parents and students favoring stronger parent attitude 
towards religion —M. B. Lynaugh (Psychological 
Corporation). ; 

3629. Kluckhohn, C. Some reflections on the 
method and theory of the Kulturkreislehre, 4»,,, 
Anthrop., 1936, 36, 157-196.—The basic problem, 
of ethnology is that of working out cultural connec. 
tions. Basic assumptions are man’s mental ypj. 
formity, small inventiveness, imitativeness, cop. 
tagiousness of culture, and the stability of combina. 
tions of culture elements. The Kulturkreisiehre 
proceeds both inductively and deductively, but js 
founded upon a rationalistic logic; it is neither pseudo. 
historical nor non-psychological. It offers a sugges. 
tive synthesis of the archaeological and ethnological 
facts of the whole world and an effort to establish 
hitherto unperceived relationships between culture 
facts.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

3630. Knauer, A. Die marschierende Kolonne— 
ihre soziologische Struktur, ihre sozial-psychischen 
Wirkungen, und ihre erzieherische Bedeutung. 
(The marching column—its sociological structure, 
social and mental effects and educational meaning.) 
Z. paidag. Psychol., 1935, 36, 59-87.—Knauer analyzes 
the collective phenomena in German youth organiza- 
tions. Their essential characteristics are the leader- 
ship principle, strictly closed membership, supra- 
individual law, discipline, and the military ideal. 
They are primarily sociological forms of discipline 
which can be used in the service of various ideas. 
The effects of experiencing the ‘‘we’’ are increased 
ego-feeling, suggestibility and optimism, release from 
inhibitions, and a leveling, attained less by rise of 
the lower than by sinking of the superior individuals. 
This conscious solidarity is the foundation for other 
values. The unifying force of the column is a primi- 
tive trust in its leader.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3631. Krieger, P. L. Artmerkmale an auslind- 
ischen Handschriftenproben unter rassenseelenkund- 
lichen Gesichtspunkt. (Racial characteristics of 
foreign handwritings from the point of view of racial 
psychology.) Zbi. Graphol., 1935, 6, 95-109.—P. 
Krieger (Leipzig). 

3632. Kroeber, A. L. History and science in 
anthropology. Amer. Anthrop., 1905, 37, 539-569.— 
The author offers an account of the personality and 
anthropological methods of Boas, in connection with 
a general discussion and evaluation of methods and 
schools of anthropology.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

3633. Kutzner, O. Gebot und Verbot. (Law and 
prohibition.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 95, 289-300. 
—Psychology has been concerned with intellectual 
rather than with volitional and ethical development. 
Diagnosis of the latter is difficult because varying 
situations necessitate variable adaptations; no stand- 
ardization of reaction patterns is possible. A still 
further complication lies in the fact that the child 
lives in a world of adult behavior patterns to which 
adaptation is necessary before ethical insight is pos- 
sible. The social demands outrun the development 
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of ethical standards and yet adaptations are necessary. 
Herein lies the need for imitations, coercions, guid- 
snce, and the place of law and prohibition. The 
natural urges are no criterion of suitable behavior. 
taw and prohibition are means to leading the de- 
veloping child to a sense of ethical values and a 
development of will relative to them.—A. B. Herrig 
Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


3634. Larmor, J. Psychology of musical experi- 
ence. Nature, Lond., 1934, 133, 726.—Quotations 
from Lagrange and Darwin stating that music 
induces abstract thinking.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3635. Link, H. C. The return to religion. New 
York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 181. $1.75.—The 
return to religion was suggested by the author’s 
experience and is recommended as a practical means 
of making psychological adjustments. After much 
clinical work he discovered that his advice was 
loosely analogous to established religious teachings. 
Many examples of such advice in various circum- 
stances are given; the advantages of extravert be- 
havior are greatly extolled. There is no critique of 
religion. Sample chapters are entitled ‘Fools of 
Reason” and “The Vice of Education.”—H. D. 
Spoerl (Harvard). 

3636. Loomis, C. P. The group method in rural 
studies based on German techniques. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1935, 20, 127-135.—The method is that used 
by G. Ipsen in studying village life in Germany. 
Investigators enter the village, and a study is made 
of the interaction between the village group and the 
outside group. 


References are given to the work of 
Ipsen and others.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


3637. McElwee, E. W. Differences in reading 
attainment of Italian and Jewish children. J. appl. 


Psychol., 1935, 19, 730-732.—A comparison was 
made of reading attainment of 600 Italian children 
with 600 Jewish children all of whom had reading 
disabilities and whose CA ranged from 7 to 14 years 
and IQ from 50 to 95. ‘The outstanding difference 
was that 6% more of the Jewish than of the Italian 
group were reading above expectation, while 5% 
more of the Italian group were reading below expecta- 
tion, considering mental age.”—R. S. Schults (Psy- 
chological Corporation). 


3638. McGranahan, D. V. The psychology of 
language. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 178-216.—The 
author traces the principal lines of investigation in 
the nature of language, the development of language, 
and the significance of language for social psychology. 
te og of 159 titles is given.—R. H. Brown 
\tankton). 


3639. Monro, D. H. The aesthetic theory of I. A. 
Richards. Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1936, 14, 32-47.— 
Richards’ theory that the aesthetic experience con- 
veyed by literature is valuable in itself is ostensibly 
nota moral theory. But in formulating an integrating 
principle which is similar to that in Holt’s Freudian- 
wish concept, he goes over into moral theory, wherein 
the experience becomes ‘‘conducive to right living.” 
The scheme of integration, a8 a reconciliation of 
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desires, is inadequate for this purpose, since it in- 
volves emotions with no objective reference. “‘Rich- 
ards is thus maintaining two distinct and mutually 
inconsistent theories.'’— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 

3640. Moore, L. H. Leadership traits of college 
women. Sociol. soc. Res., 1935, 20, 136-139.— 
Measures of age, height, weight, scholarship, intro- 
version-extraversion, and ascendance-submission of 
25 leaders in the Texas State College for Women 
were compared with a larger control group. Small 
differences were found. Their reliabilities are not 
considered.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

3641. Niceforo,A. Attrazione, repulsione e circola- 
zione nella vita sociale. (Attraction, repulsion and 
circulation in social life.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 
1935, 31, 190-207; 223-243.—The author points out 
the constant laws by which every aggregate of people 
necessarily becomes differentiated into classes and 
hierarchies. On the basis of such differentiations he 
proceeds to examine the influence exercised by con- 
genital and natural physical and mental qualities 
of man. He shows also the constant laws by which 
are formed not only the processes of cohesion and 
opposition among groups of men, but also the proc- 
esses whereby individuals shift from inferior to sup- 
erior social classes and vice versa.—7. M. Abel 
(Progressive Education Association). 

3642. Opler, M. E. An interpretation of ambiva- 
lence of two American Indian tribes. /. soc. Psychol., 
1936, 7, 82-116.—Burial practices and customs 
relating to a profound fear of the dead are related 
as illustrating an ambivalent attitude toward rela- 
tives on the part of members of two Apache tribes. 
Other curious paradoxes are to be found in the powers 
possessed by the living which make necessary the 
sacrifice of close relatives of those having exceptional 
potency in effecting cures. The writer believes that 
there is ample evidence for the existence of ambiva- 
lence, but holds that an explanation can more properly 
be made in terms of the restrictive character of 
Apache social organization based upon a closely-knit 
extended domestic family, rather than in terms of the 
customary Freudian complexes.—E. B. Newman 
(Swarthmore). 

3643. Paterson, D. G., & Tinker, M.A. Studies of 
typographical factors influencing speed of reading. 
XII. Printing surface. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 
128-131.—Slight differences in color of printing 
surface and striking differences in degree of gloss do 
not influence speed of reading during relatively short 
periods.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

3644. Pihlbach, C. T. Student attitudes toward 
war. Sociol. soc. Res., 1936, 20, 248-254.—The 
Thurstone-Peterson scale was given to 341 men 
students and 143 women students at the University 
of Missouri, and to 100 men at Franklin and Marshall 
College. Surprising unanimity was found at a point 
on the scale characterized as ‘‘mildly opposed to war,” 
regardless of how the students were grouped (by 
geographical location, age, income and occupation 
of parents, organization, political preference, church 
preference, social science, military science). The 
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possibility is suggested that the scale is insensitive.— 
E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

3645. Piotrowski, Z. Racial differences in linear 
perspective. J. soc. Psychol., 1935, 6, 479-485.—The 
writer attacks Thouless’ finding of racial differences 
in “‘phenomenal regression.” The variability of the 
phenomenon makes it impossible to ascribe import- 
ance to the small differences reported. The ortho- 
scopic character of Oriental art is merely a cultural 
product.—£. B. Newman (Swarthmore). 

3646. Pomerat, C. M. Homogamy and infertility. 
Hum. Biol., 1936, 8, 19-24.—Records of 107 infertile 
married couples from the Evans Memorial (Boston, 
Mass.) were analyzed and showed that the homogamy 
in age is below that of the general population and 
the homogamy in stature is elevated. Variations in 
stature homogamy corresponded to endocrinopathy, 
increasing in the order: thyroid, pituitary, non- 
endocrine. With reference to another study, the 
effect of national groups on general fertility must be 
evaluated. It is suggested that comprehensive 
mechanisms may be discovered of which both 
homogamy and fertility are functions. Summary 
tables of age, height, trunk, chest, and hip measure- 
ments and of “‘all’’ and “‘sure’’ metabolic rates are 
given.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 

3647. Ray, F. V. The Kolaskin cult—a prophet 
movement of 1870 in Northeastern Washington. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1936, 38, 67-75.—An account of 
the personality and achievement in religious organiza- 
tion of Kolaskin, a Columbia River chieftain, who 


after a long illness, followed by trance, awakened 
to announce a dream revelation, and organized a 


tribal cult. Kolaskin became a shaman, religious 
teacher, prophet and successful opponent of the 
missionaries. His life offers good illustration of the 
influence of the religious leader in a primitive society. 

C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 

3648. Robinson, E. S. Psychology and the law. 
J. soc. Phil., 1936, 1, 197-217.—The practice and 
theory of law are today neither naturalistic nor 
empirical. The empiricism and naturalism of modern 
psychology could bring about a revolution in the 
science of law, if competent psychologists would 
attack its problems. There are difficulties placed in 
the way of this by certain widely held conceptions of 
jurisprudence. Many examples of the non-naturalistic 
bias in legal proceedings are given. Some advances 
have been made, ‘but the field is just opening. The 
judges, because of their ritualistic role in society, can 
further naturalism in law but little. Much is to be 
hoped from the establishment of a science of law.— 
J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

3649. Schilder, P. Language and the constructive 
energies of the psyche. Scientia, Bologna, 1936, 59, 
149-158; 204-211.—Words and sentences act as 
signals for objects and are given to the individual in 
a continuous process of construction and reconstruc- 
tion. One type of thinking is related to the core of 
the personality. Another type has more to do with 
formulations in words. The latter is the type dis- 
turbed in the aphasic patient and, in schizophrenia, 
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the capacity is lost to differentiate between the 

reliable and unreliable signals. In this disorder the § 
signal is identified with the object, which gives a, 

abnormal significance to the word. It is thus neces. 

sary to give a patient insight into the meaning of 

the signals during psychotherapy.—L. S. Selling 

(Recorder's Court, Detroit, Mich.) 

3650. Schmidt, W. The position of women with 
regard to property in primitive society. 
Anthrop., 1935, 37, 244-256.—C. M. 
(Cincinnati). 

3651. Seashore, C.E. Psychology of music. /;; 
Educ. J., 1936 (March), 24-25.—This article op 
musical pitch is the first of a series of reports to 
appear in this journal upon the general subject of 
the psychology of music. Seashore defends the 
theory that ‘‘beauty in pitch intonation lies essentially 
in artistic deviation from true or exact pitch.” Graphs 
are reproduced of the deviations from true pitch g 
singer makes in singing ‘‘ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,"’ which show these deviations quantitatively 
and also show other vocal phenomena, such as trangj- 
tions from one tone to another, attack, release, and 
portamento. Such observations furnish data pointing 
to many questions of psychological and esthetic valve. 
—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Clark). 

3652. Shakow, D., & Millard, M. S. A psycho- 
metric study of 150 adult delinquents. J. s~. 
Psychol., 1935, 6, 437-457.—The results are reported 
for examinations conducted under the Briggs law in 
Massachusetts of 150 prisoners indicted for criminal 
offenses. Tests used were Stanford-Binet, Worcester 
Formboards, Healy Picture-Completion, and the 
Whipple-Healy Tapping Tests. The mean Stanford 
MA was found to be 12.4 years. Comparisons with 
other data indicate a preponderance of dull normal 
and borderline cases, but no greater incidence of 
feeble-mindedness as ordinarily defined was found. 
The performance tests were generally of less diag- 
nostic value.—E. B. Newman (Swarthmore). 

3653. Shuford, H. A. Group counselling as 
supplement to individual consultation in a family 
agency. Smith Coll. Stud. soc. Work, 1936, 6, 211-26/. 
—This article reports and evaluates an experiment 
conducted by the Cincinnati Associated Charities 
in connection with its Family Consultation Service. 
“Free discussion’ groups were held for clients of the 
agency. The author concludes that such discussions 
were of value ‘‘as a case-work measure, sometimes in 
supplementing the case workers’ knowledge of their 
clients, sometimes in increasing the usefulness to the 
client of the case-work relationship. It increased 
the capacity of some of the mothers to participate 
in community life, and it led some to a clearer recogni- 
tion of reality."—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 

3654. Spurgeon, C. F. E. Shakespeare’s imagery 
and what it tells us. New York: Macmillan; Cam- 
bridge: Univ. Press, 1936. Pp. xvi + 408.—A sta- 
tistical study of the number and kinds of figures of 
speech in all the works of Shakespeare, with inferences 
as to his experiences and temperament. Comparison 
is made between the imagery of Shakespeare and that 
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of contemporary dramatists, particularly Marlowe 
and Bacon, and the conclusion is drawn that they are 
quite different. Part II analyzes the leading motives 
in the histories, comedies, romances and tragedies, 
among which marked differences are discovered. 
There are seven appendices, an index, and seven 
charts depicting the principal results—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

3655. Stanton, F. N., & Burtt, H. E. The in- 
fluence of surface and tint of paper on the speed of 
reading. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 683-693.— 
Surface and yellowish tint do not influence speed of 
reading to a significant degree as measured by the 
Chapman-Cook speed of reading tests.—R. S. 
Schults (Psychological Corporation). 

3656. Studencki, S. M. Psychologja por6wnawcza 
narod6w. (A comparative psychology of nations.) 
Warsaw: Towarzystwo nauczycieli, 1935. Pp. 141.— 
Mter a short discussion concerning the concept of 
nation and the factors that determine the develop- 
ment of nations and races, the author first reports 
the American experimental investigations as to the 
intelligence of various nations, and then describes 
briefly the beliefs and general view of the world held 
by primitive peoples. Finally he summarizes, on the 
basis of literature, the characteristics of the American, 
French, and German nations.— W. Kowalski (Poznaf). 

3657. Tinker, M. A. Eye movement, perception, 
and legibility in reading. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
275-290.—The author reviews papers on reading 
published before November, 1935. ‘‘The experi- 
mental study of eye movements, perception, and 


legibility in reading during the past 3 years is charac- 
terized by a marked expansion in eye-movement 


studies. Much new apparatus has been devised fo: 
measuring eye movements, workers have become 
interested in establishing the reliability and validity 
of these measures, and most of the investigation has 
been confined to special reading situations or to 
diagnosing and remedying disabilities. Few advances 
have been made in studying perception in reading. 
Most of the legibility experiments have been con- 
cerned with discovering the relative legibility of 
typographical arrangements encountered in the con- 
secutive reading of children and adults.”’ Bibliog- 
raphy of 86 titles—R. H. Brown (Yankton), 


3658. Tinker, M. A., & Paterson, D.G. Studies of 
typographical factors influencing speed of reading. 
XI. Role of set in typographical studies. J. appi. 
Psychol., 1935, 19, 647-651.—Previously obtained 
differences between forms of the Chapman-Cook 
speed of reading test in Scotch, Roman and Cloister 
Block, interpreted as being-due to changes in typog- 
raphy, are verified by this €xperiment, and ‘‘set”’ as a 
factor is thus eliminated.—R. S. Schults (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

3659. Tinker, M. A., & Paterson, D.G. Studies of 
‘ypographical factors influencing speed of reading. 
XIII. Methodological considerations. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1936, 20, 132-145.— Discussion and presentation 
of data concerning the effect of sampling errors on 
equivalence of test forms, the six printing (para- 
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graph) arrangements of the Chapman-Cook speed of 
reading test, the testing procedure, the adequacy of 
short time limits, and the use of control groups.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


3660. Titus, C. H. Voting behavior in the United 
States; a statistical study. Univ. Calif. Los Angeles 
Publ. soc. Sci., 1935, 5, No. 1. Pp. 74.—R. R&. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3661. Trimble, O. C., & Asperger, D. H. The 
“recognition spans” of ‘‘good” and ‘‘poor” readers: a 
comparative study. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 
665-682.—On the basis of the Detroit word recogni- 
tion test, Detroit reading test and Haggerty reading 
examination the 5 best and 5 poorest children of 44 
in a third grade were sélected for this experiment. 
Reaction times to visual presentation of words and 
phrases were studied with the aid of the Marietta 
reaction-time set. Poor readers tend to read much 
more slowly and in smaller associative units than good 
readers.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation), 


3662. Vaughn, J. An experimental study of com- 
petition. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 1-15.—A group 
of 10 men participated in shooting at a target with a 
rifle under competitive conditions which stressed 
high initial ability and improvement over low initial 
ability and over individual average record, with a 
“handicap” correction. Conditions giving equal 
opportunities, the “‘handicap’’ and the advantage 
for low initial ability (‘improvement’) were found 
to increase individual scores more than under condi- 
tions giving an advantage to the high initial ability. 
“The conclusion to be drawn from the results of these 
experiments is that one’s opinion concerning the 
possibility of success is a very important factor in 
determining the direction and the character of his 
work.” —R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


3663. Wells, H. G. Power in social psychology. 
Nature, Lond., 1934, 134, 972.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

3664. White, W. The psychology of dealing with 
people. New York: MacMillan, 1936. Pp. 256. 
$2.50.—The author summarizes this book of 18 
chapters as follows: ‘‘Thoughts and actions are 
stimulated by-our fundamental wants and are 
directed toward serving them. Accordingly, we 
pointed out that in dealing with people in life situa- 
tions in general, in preventing wrongdoing, in pre- 
venting peculiar behavior, and in furthering mental 
health, one’s technique must be grounded in the 
psychology of man’s primary cravings. We took up 
in this volume the psychology of dealing with people 
only from the standpoint of the want for a feeling of 
personal worth.” Brief author and subject indices 
are given.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 


3665. Whitehead, T. N. Social relationships in 
the factory: a study of an industrial group. Hum. 
Factor, Lond., 1935, 9, 381-382.—Observation over 
a period of five years of a group of young women 
workers at the Western Electric Company, Chicago, 
showed that morale and efficiency were affected far 
more by the interplay of social relationships within 
the group than by changes in external working condi- 
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tions.—M. Horsey (National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology). 

3666. Willoughby, R. RR. Neuroticism in marriage: 
III. The appreciation of neuroticism. J. soc. Psychol., 
1935, 6, 397-436.—Testees were asked to check those 
items on the questionnaire on which they believed 
that their spouses’ response would differ from their 
own. Those who gave neurotic responses imputed 
such neurotic responses to their mates more frequently 
than those who gave normal responses. About one- 
half of the neurotic responses imputed were correct 
in agreeing with their partners’ judgments of them- 
selves. Such correctly imputed responses constituted 
about one-fourth of the total neurotic responses given 
by the partner. The estimated total difference in 
terms of items checked agreed well with the magnitude 
of the actual difference.—E. B. Newman (Swarth- 
more). 

3667. Willoughby, R.R. Neuroticism in marriage: 
IV. Homogamy; V. Summary and conclusions. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1936, 7, 19-48.—Homogamy as revealed 
by the coefficient of correlation between the total 
neuroticism scores for husbands and wives was found 
to be definitely present but of a low degree (.27). 
There is also a positive correlation between the 
husband and wife in their estimates of differences, 
even when the size of these differences is partialled 
out (.41). Other measures of “insight” show similar 
but less clear-cut relationships. Since analysis of 
the scale into sub-scales or single items failed to reveal 
sharper distinctions, it is concluded that the use of 


a more compact and homogeneous scale is indicated. 
The complete data for the 152 couples included in the 
study are appended.—E. B. Newman (Swarthmore). 


3668. Witty, P. A., & Kopel, D. Sinistral and mixed 


manual-ocular behavior in reading disability. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 119-134.—100 children with 
IQ’s of 80 or above whose reading scores on the 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests were one or more 
semesters below their grade norms were compared 
with 100 children with IQ’s of 80 or above whose 
reading scores were equal to or better than their 
grade norms. An abridged form of Koch’s handed- 
ness questionnaire was used. Eyedness was deter- 
mined with the manoptoscope, the paper-hole test, 
and the finger-object test. The data show a lack of 
relationship between handedness, eyedness, or mixed 
hand-eye dominance and the degree of reading 
efficiency. Nevertheless, the study of laterality in 
diagnostic examination of reading disability cases is 
of importance. Bibliography.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

3669. Woolston, H. B. American intellectuals and 
social reform. Sociol. soc. Res., 1936, 20, 303-311.— 
A study of the attitudes of teacher, chamber of com- 
merce, and laboring groups on the Pacific coast 
toward the N.R.A. as of March 1935. The intel- 
lectuals are both less partisan and less cooperative 
than the run of men about them.—E. R. Hilgard 
(Stanford). 

3670. Wyman, L. C. Navaho diagnosticians. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1936, 38, 236-246.—Navaho diviners 
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in sickness employ three methods, viz., ‘motion jp 
the hand,” listening, and “‘star, sun and moon gazing" 
Both men and women practice, and there catia t 
be some dissociation and development of sensor 
and motor automatisms. Motion in the hand is 
preceded by prayers, songs, sand paintings, ang 
the use of symbolism derived from the Gila monster 
It is involuntary and accompanied by peculiar sensa. 
tions analogous to an electric shock. In star Gazing 
and listening, a kind of auto-hypnosis appears, i, 
which something is seen or heard indicating th 
proper medicine man to employ. These divining 
arts are regarded as gifts of the spirits rather thay 
matters of acquisition or inheritance.—C. M. Diserey 
(Cincinnati). 
3671. Yoakam, G. A. Research studies in wor 
type reading: a summary of work done at one yj. 
versity. J. educ. Res., 1936, 29, 532—543.—Summary 
of researches done on this topic at the University of 
Pittsburgh. Bibliography of 28 titles —S. W 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 
[See also abstracts 3287, 
3435, 3458, 3475, 3480, 
3542, 3570, 3596, 3600, 
3772, 3789. ] 
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3672. Biegeleisen, B. Uwagi o istocie psycho- 
tehniki. (Remarks on the essence of psychotechnics. 
Psychotechnika, 1935, 9, 163-187.—After a critical 
analysis of the views concerning the essence of psycho- 
technics held by various authors (among others 
Miinsterberg and Stern), the author comes to the 
conclusion that psychotechnics is that part of psy- 
chology which treats human labor from the stand- 
point of the working subject, the object of the work, 
and the social group.—S. Blachowskt (Poznan). 

3673. Brentlinger, W. H. The abilities and occv- 
pational history of transients: a preliminary study. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 105—-113.—The character. 
istics of 220 male transients in camps were studied as 
a basis for ascertaining minimum data in planning 
retraining and adjustment, with the aid of question- 
naires and the Pressey Intelligence Test, Thorndike 
Vocabulary, Minnesota Clerical, Minnesota Paper 
Form Board and Woodworth Personal Data Sheet.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

3674. Byng, E. S. Some human aspects of office 
organization. Hum. Factor, Lond., 1936, 10, 136-141 
—A general discussion of the need for careful selection 
and training of office workers, and the importance 
of good working conditions and enlightened super- 
vision.—M. Horsey (National Institute of Industria 
Psychology). 

3675. Clarke, F. A farmer’s experience in th 
application of industrial psychology. Hum. Facio 
Lond., 1935, 9, 404-410.—The author describes how 
labor difficulties, which are especially prevalent 1 
English agriculture, were greatly reduced on his ow! 
farm by the application of the principles of industria 
psychology.—M. Horsey (National Institute 
Industrial Psychology). 


3312, 3332, 3333, 3341, 
3507, 3510, 3515, 3518 
3719, 3722, 3761, 3776 
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676. DeSilva, H. R. On an investigation of driv- 
Hum. Factor, Lond., 1936, 10, 1-13; 
A description of the tests for motor drivers 
Tests 
include reaction time, steering ability, visual tests 
and a general test of road behavior.—M. Horsey 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology). 
3677. Garland, T. O. Always ill and never ill. 
Hum. Factor, Lond., 1936, 10, 66-71.—A factory 
medical officer discusses various ‘problems of sickness 
absenteeism among girl workers, with particular 
reference to the prevalence of psychogenic illness.— 
(National Institute of Industrial Psy- 


ing skill. 


50-63 
developed at the Massachusetts State College. 


Mu. Horsey 
chology ° 

3678. Garland, T. O. Home environment as a 
factor in absenteeism of the factory girl. Hum. 
; Lond., 1936, 10, 99-105.—A factory medical 
fice discusses the part played by family environ- 
ment in producing neuroses in the worker. The care 
of younge r children or of invalid parents makes heavy 
encroachments on the leisure and sleep of many 

ung working girls, who are exposed also to the 
constant strain of financial insecurity and family 
quarrels, intensified by overcrowding.—M. Horsey 

National Institute of Industrial Psychology). 

4679. Garland, T. O. Girls entering industry. 
Hum. Factor, Lond., 1936, 10, 142-147.—A factory 
medical officer discusses the physical and psycho- 
ical problems of girls who start their working life 

the age of fourteen, and emphasizes the need for 
imple talks by the factory doctor on elementary 
hygiene principles. —M. Horsey (National Institute 
of Institute Psychology). 

3680. Géssinger, H. Versuche iiber das Dechiff- 
rieren. (Studies in deciphering codes.) Z. angew. 
Psychol., 1936, 50, 71-111.—H. D. Spoerl (North- 
eastern). 

3681. Harding, D. W. Some social implications of 
industrial psychology. Hum. Factor, Lond., 1936, 
S 10, 84-88.—The author traces the development of 
industrial psychology from the early stages in which 
it was concerned primarily with removing physical 
hindrances to work, to the present stage in which 
increasing importance is attached to the development 
of the “will to work"’ through attention to such 
questions as incentives and methods of supervision.— 
M. Horsey (National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology }. 

3682. Harriman, P. L. An objective technique 
for beginning the interview with certain types of 
adults. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 717-724.—The 
pictures in the Schwartz social situation test were 
presented to 40 women in a state delinquent home. 
Although this test was devised for boys in a younger 
group, it seems to have applicability with adult 
women, to stimulate frank and objective expression, 
and to serve as an aid in establishing rapport.—R. S. 
Schults (Psychological Corporation). 

3683. Hearnshaw, L. S. The present position of 
Selection tests. Hum. Factor, Lond., 1935, 9, 395- 
403—The author maintains that the most un- 
satislactory part of selection test technique is the 
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occupation analysis, and discusses methods by which 
the analysis may be improved. But the working 
industrial psychologist may be unable to use these 
methods owing to practical difficulties. If so, com- 
plex analogous tests in which the test scores are 
supplemented by observations are likely to give the 
best results. This is illustrated by a brief description 
of a battery of tests for chemical workers.—M. 
Horsey (National Institute of Industrial Psychology). 


3684. Hoppock, R. Pretests and retests. Occupa- 
tions, 1936, 14, 684-686.—The author reports how 
two comparable groups of high school students were 
influenced by reading two pamphlets concerning 
plumbing. The pamphlet prepared by J. M. Clarke 
made the attitude of the students more favorable 
toward noe than did the pamphlet prepared 
by C. A. and W. L. Prosser. The former is a revision 
of the latter. na ‘H. Brown (Yankton). 


3685. ‘Industrial Designer.’’ Too many cooks. 
Hum. Factor, Lond., 1936, 10, 114-118.—The author, 
writing from the worker's point of view, argues that 
over-supervision and divided responsibility destroy 
initiative and pride in work, and lead to the produc- 
tion of second-rate work at an extravagant cost in 
time and effort.—M. Horsey (National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology). 


3686. Knight, R. Industrial psychology in Aus- 
tralia. Hum. Factor, Lond., 1936, 10, 72-74.—M. 
Horsey (National Institute of Industrial Psychology). 

3687. Koch, L. Arbeitspsychologische Untersuch- 
ung der Tiatigkeit bei der Aufnmahme von Morse- 
zeichen, zugleich ein neues Anlernverfahren fiir 
Funker. (Investigation in performance psychology 
of the process of receiving Morse signals, with a new 
practice procedure for operators.) Z.angew. Psychol., 
1936, 50, 1-70.—Reception of Morse code is psycho- 
logically a matter of forming Gestalten. These are 
of various orders, as in other kinds of perception. 
The name Kilangbild designates such auditory pat- 
terns. Since the pattern-formations are independent 
of the speed of reception, except that they are dis- 
turbed at low speeds, the international standard of 
50 signals per minute bears little relation to the 
optimal rate of learning the code. A better rate is 
60 signals when there is also thorough learning of 
particular patterns. Quicker rates demand too much 
concentration. But at the rate 60 the time required 
for learning the lower units is greatly reduced. This 
fact may be used in testing the qualifications of candi- 
dates. Visual representations of the code interfere 
with learning it.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


3688. Lahy, J. M., & Korngold, S. Recherches 
expérimentales sur les causes psychologiques des 
accidents du travail. (Experiments on psychological 
causes of accidents in work.) Travail hum., 1936, 
4, 1-64.—Statistics on the role of the human factor 
in industry and psychological types of accident 
causation, such as lapses of attention, are examined. 
Numerous tests were given to groups of workers 
with and without an accident record, 200 and 300 
respectively. Ogive curves are plotted for the two 
groups on each test. The correlation coefficient is 
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not used because the accident curve is skewed, and 
the critical ratio is not employed because the groups 
may differ only in certain portions of the distribution. 
Tests are listed which show no differences, differences 
in parts of the curve, and differences throughout. 
Among the last are the dynamometer, dotting, aiming, 
picking out groups of letters that contain certain key 
letters in a tachistoscope, choice reaction to light, 
and rote memory,— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

3689. Ligon, M. Procedure for suggestive therapy 
in anesthesia. Trained Nurse, 1936, 96, 349-356.— 
R. E. Garner (Clark). 

3690. Ponzo, M. La riunione della Commissione 
Internazionale psicotecnica dei trasporti a Parigi. 
(The meeting at Paris of the International Psycho- 
technical Committee on Traffic.) Arch. ital. Psicol., 
1936, 13, 231-234.—A report on the convention held 
at Paris May 24 to May 28, 1935, by the International 
Psychotechnical Committee to discuss the dangers of 
traffic and the prevention of accidents.—R. E. 
Schwars (V. A. Facility, Northampton, Mass.) 

3691. Reis, H. Grundziige der Werbepsychologie. 
(Outlines of advertising psychology.) Homburg: 
Siemens, 1935. Pp. 64. RM. 1.10.—(Not seen). 

3692. Ringwald, J. C. A useful method for study- 
ing traffic problems at street intersections. /. appli. 


Psychol., 1935, 19, 704-716.—The classification of 
2173 traffic accident records into types, “according 
to the path taken by pedestrians and vehicles immedi- 
ately preceding collision and by combining into a 


‘frequency-injury’ ratio the frequency of occurrence 
of each type of accident together with the severity 
of the same type of accident,’’ made it possible to 
analyze accidents objectively under different condi- 
tions and to suggest means of improving traffic con- 
trol.—R. S. Schults (Psychological Corporation). 

3693. Schiller, G. An experimental study of the 
appropriateness of color and type in advertising. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 652-664.—A group of 20 
women college students were presented with adver- 
tisements having 15 type faces and 20 color combina- 
tions for each of five commodities (automobiles, coffee, 
jewelry, etc.) and five abstract qualities (cheapness, 
dignity, luxury, etc.). Type faces and color combina- 
tions were found to vary in appropriateness, which 
confirms the results of previous studies.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

3694. Sharpley, F. W. Vision and illumination in 
coal mines with reference to miners’ nystagmus. 
Brit. J. Ophthal., 1936, 20, 129-142.—**The low power 
of dark adaptation of the fovea prevents the function- 
ing of this part of the retina in very dim lighting 
such as generally obtains underground in coal mines, 
and it is believed that it is the long-continued inability 
to make use of foveal vision that causes mine-workers 
to develop nystagmus after years of work under- 
ground.’ ‘It would seem safe, then, to assume that 
to abolish nystagmus we must provide sufficient 
illumination to allow the fovea to function normally 
(whether for fixation purposes alone or not) and this 
paper is devoted to an examination of the evidence 
available as to what is the minimum illumination 
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necessary for this purpose.’’ Following an analysis 
of (1) brightness-acuity curves, (2) brightness-flicker 
curves, (3) brightness-intensity-discrimination rela. 
tions, and (4) influence of the pupillary aperture, the 
author concludes that “if the various assumptions 
made are accepted it is clear that to prevent nystag. 
mus the lighting at the coal-face must be arranged to 
provide a brightness of at least 0.01 c./sq. ft. on the 
coal surface.”—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (American Optical 
Company). 

3695. Stott, M. B. The limitations of the postal 
questionnaire in occupation analysis. Hum. Faciyy 
Lond., 1935, 9, 350-357.—Questionnaires may hy» 
used for obtaining information either about duties 
and working conditions in a particular occupation 
or about the temperamental qualities of satisfied 
workers. It is not practicable to serve both purposes 
with a single questionnaire. The postal question. 
naire method has obvious advantages in convenience 
and lack of expense, but it has clearly defined limita. 
tions, which are here discussed.— M. Horsey (National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology). 

3696. Vierling, F. Die Farbensinnpriifung be 
der Deutschen Reichsbahn. (Testing the color sense 
in the German state railway system.) Melsungen bei 
Kassel: Bernecker, 1935. Pp. 223. M 7.50.—The 
chief subjects treated in these lectures for railway 
surgeons are: the development of color-vision testing 
in the German railway system; the comparative value 
of different methods; incidence of the various forms 
of color blindness (3519 cases diagnosed with several 
pigment tests and the anomaloscope); provision of a 
white background for the anomaloscope to measure 
thresholds and demonstrate overestimation of colors. 
The theory of color confusion is illustrated by the 
colored-crayon test, as amplified and improved by 
Vierling. The field of dissimulation and simulation 
receives entirely new treatment on the basis of case 
studies.— Roepke (Wiesbaden). 

3697. Vincent, D. F. The Institute’s apparatus for 
testing and training drivers. Hum. Factor, Lond. 
1936, 10, 64-65.—A description of a driving test 
devised by the National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology, England. A miniature model landscape 
whose movements are regulated by the car controls 
is projected in color on a screen, thus providing a 
realistic illusion of actual driving for testing or train- 
ing purposes.—M. Horsey (National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology). 


3698. Walther, L. Le basi psicologiche dell’ 
orientamento professionale verso le carriere liberali. 
(Psychological foundations of vocational selection 
for liberal careers.) Riv. Psicol. norm. pat., 1935, 31, 
262-278.—In addition to looking for general and 
special ability for a given profession, the author 
distinguishes general and special attitudes toward 
or interest in a profession. An example is given of 
how an examination in vocational selection should be 
conducted for determining ability and interest 1 
surgery as a career.—T. M. Abel (Progressive Educa- 
tion Association). 


[See also abstracts 3252, 3253, 3597. ] 
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3699. Blum, M.L. An investigation of the relation 
existing between students’ grades and their ratings 
of the instructor’s ability to teach. J. educ. Psychol., 
1936, 27, 217-221.—-Classes in general and industrial 
svchology rated the instructor on a 6-point scale in 
terms of his ability to teach. Comparisons of un- 
signed ratings and signed ratings indicated that the 
signed ratings were reliable. The contingency 
coeficients for estimated grades and actual grades 
were .06 (estimates before final examination) and 
74 (estimates after final examination). No relation 
was found between the estimated or actual grades 
and the ratings of the instructor.—A. W. Melton 
Missouri). 

3700. Bradbury, D. E., Skeels, E. L., & Swieda, W. 
‘Eds.] Nursery school education. Washington, 
[. C.: Nat. Ass. Nursery Educ., 1935. Pp. vi + 133. 
<0.75,—This bibliography of nursery school education 
‘including references published up to December, 
1934) is divided into the following large headings: 
viewpoints and philosophy, survey, organization and 
principles, procedures, the nursery school as a train- 
ing center, research in the nursery school.—M. 
’. Willoughby (Clark). 

3701. Burgert, R. H. The relation of school marks 
to intelligence in secondary schools. J. appl. Psy- 


hol., 1935, 5, 606-614.—The value of the IQ as a 
prediction of school success is best for English, mathe- 
matics, science and average academic achievement 
and poor for art and music, as determined by an 


analysis of relationship between average school marks 
ind 1Q (Terman group test) for a group of 191 ninth- 
grade students.—M. B. Lynaugh (Psychological 
Ce rporation ). 

3702. Burkhardt, H. Psychologisch ausgerichteter 
Weg zum kindlichen Puppenspiel in der Schule. (A 
psychologically directed method of children’s mari- 
mette play in the school.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1935, 
36, 88-93; 119-127.—An account of the dramatization 
of Snow-White by 6-year-old pupils. The children, 
who had previously listened to the story, spontane- 
ously proposed the production and made their own 
marionettes.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 

3703. Carlson, H. S. Teachers’ attitudes in rela- 
tion to classroom morale and cheating. J. exp. Educ., 
1935, 4, 155-213.—An attempt was made in this 
study (1) to measure by means of appropriate pencil 
and paper techniques certain aspects of teachers’ 
attitudes expected to bear some relationship to 
cheating, and (2) to study in relation to each other 
teachers’ attitudes, changes in classroom morale, 
and changes in cheating over a single school year. 
In general, changes in classroom morale which were 
positively correlated with decreases in cheating were 
also positively correlated with teachers’ attitudes 
standing in the same relation to decreases in cheating. 
This fact permitted a partial tracing of the teachers’ 
influence through changes in pupils’ attitudes to 
changes in behavior. Cheating seemed to decrease 
under teachers who were least in favor of blaming 
and shaming their pupils into more pleasing achieve- 
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ment or conduct and least in favor of constantly 
holding up school marks as an incentive to good work. 
Furthermore, cheating decreased most under those 
teachers who rated the greatest number of common 
behavior problems as of serious consequence for the 
future wholesome development of the child.— H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

3704. Emme, E. E. The adjustment problems of 
college freshmen and contributory factors. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1936, 20, 60-76.—Adjustment problems of 
students (discovered by interviews, conferences, 
check lists, etc.) in a liberal arts college were grouped 
into 9 broad areas of adjustment. A comparison of 
problems for 73 freshmen reveals that low socio- 
economic status (Sims Scale) functioned with high 
significance in 7 of the 19 areas of adjustment, low 
neurotic tendency (Thurstone Inventory) in 6 areas, 
and low intelligence (American Council) in 3 areas.—- 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


3705. Engleman, F. E. The relative merits of two 
forms of discourse when applied to children’s factual 
content reading material. J. educ. Res., 1936, 29, 
524-531.—An experiment was carried out on over 800 
school children in New Haven, Conn., of grades 4-7. 
Comprehension and retention scores were obtained 
by multiple-choice check tests. Similar materials 
were presented in the conversational and narrative- 
expository forms. The results indicated ‘that 
factual content written in a conversational style 
deserves greater recognition by school officials."" The 
children prefer this style and are not handicapped by 
it in comprehension, rate of reading or retention of the 
facts.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

3706. Fox, C. Educational psychology. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1935. Pp. 454. 10/6.—(Not seen). 

3707. Frazier, B. W., & McCabe, M. R. Education 
of teachers: selected bibliography (June 1, 1932 to 
October 1, 1935). U.S. Off. Educ. Pamphil., 1936, 
No. 66. $.05.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


3708. Goodenough, F. L. Selected references on 
preschool and parental education. Elem. Sch. J., 
1936, 36, 541-548.—34 technical and experimental 
studies and 11 non-technical references are listed and 
annotated.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 


3709. Gunderson, A. G. Nature and amount of 
arithmetic in readers for GradesI and II. Elem. Sch. 
J., 1936, 36, 527-540.—The writer reports an analysis 
of the types and frequencies of arithmetical and quan- 
titative terms occurring in ten sets of primers and first- 
and second-grade readers.—P. A. Witty (North- 
western). 


3710. Heilman, J. D., & Armentrout, W. D. The 
rating of college teachers on ten traits by their stu- 
dents. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 197-—216.—23 
teachers were rated twice by their classes by means of 
the Purdue Rating Scale for Instructors. The interval 
between ratings was from 5 to 7 years. 23 additional 
teachers were rated at the time of the second rating. 
Widest variation in ratings occurs for the trait of 
presentation of material, and smallest variation occurs 
in the trait of personal appearance. Wide intra- 
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individual variability in trait ratings were found. The 
factors of age and sex of the instructor, class size, 
severity of grading, scores on the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory, and the students’ interest in the 
course have no significant effect on average ratings. 
The mature students may rate their instructors 
higher. The reliability of the scale is about .75; 
but the trait means for individual instructors are not 
highly reliable-—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

3711. Just, G. Schulauslese und Lebensleistung. 
(Selection in school and efficiency in life.) © Arch. 
Bevilker.Wissen. Bevodlker. Polit., 1935, 5, 439-450.— 
[he school record does not allow any prediction of the 
degree of efficiency in life. This fact is not sufficiently 
taken into account in the German school system.— 
P. Krieger (Leipzig). 

3712. Lourenco, M. B. The ABC tests: a method 
of verifying the maturity necessary to learn how to 
read and write. J. genet. Psychol., 1936, 48, 243-248. 

A short description is given of the selection and 
standardization of the ABC tests, and of their use in 
Brazil to secure greater efficiency in teaching and 
learning. The tests were applied to 40,000 illiterate 
children in Brazil. Their high correlation with the 
final outcome of the work for the school year indicates 
their efficacy as a means of classifying children into 
homogeneous groups according to the ability to learn 
how to read and write.—E. Hetdbreder (Wellesley). 

3713. Meyer, G. The effect of recall and recogni- 
tion on the examination set in classroom situations. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 81-99.—Earlier studies 
on this problem have been made under laboratory 
conditions (J. educ. Psychol., 1934, 25, 641-661; 
1935, 26, 30-40). 4 matched groups of students in 
elementary psychology were told to prepare, during 
supervised study periods, for multiple-choice, true- 
false, completion, and essay-type examinations on 
material covered during lectures and discussion 
periods. All groups were tested with the 4 tests after 
1 day and again after 4 weeks. The results confirm 
for the most part the laboratory studies: (1) recall 
examination set is superior to recognition examination 
set even though the test is of recognition; (2) essay 
examination set is superior to completion examination 
set; (3) the method of study is determined by the 
examination set. ‘‘In the light of these results and 
those of (the) earlier investigation it is suggested 
that, for the most economical learning, individuals 
should study preferably with an essay examination 
set.""—A. W. Melion (Missouri). 


3714. Morgan, C. L. An experiment with a special 
class of superior undergraduate students. J. appli. 
Psychol., 1936, 20, 146-153.—Students with a 
superior rank in psychology and in general intelli- 
gence who enrolled voluntarily in a seminar in psy- 
chology obtained better grades and showed greater 
interest, initiative, and originality than others.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

3715. Myers, G. C., & Patton, D. H. Personal 
efficiency and citizenship. A text-workbook in 
educational and personal guidance for use in home 
rooms, home economics, social science and other 
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related courses. Columbus: School and Colley 
Service, 1935. Pp. 104; 128.—There are sixteen m 
of text and the same number of accompanying 
exercises. Personal and educational aspects of the 
students’ development are stressed.—R. Goldmay 
(Clark). 

3716. Newbury, E. The predictive value 
interest responses. Kentucky Person. Bull., 19% 


No. 16.—An interest test made up of items from the 
Strong vocational interest blank and the Miner work 
interest blank was used to predict scholarship in ap 
introductory psychology course.— R.Goldman (Clark). 

3717. Newkirk, L. V., & Greene, H. A. Tests anj 
New York 
$2.75.—R. R. Willough) 


measurements in industrial education. 
Wiley, 1935. Pp. 253. 
(Clark). 

3718. Oakley, C. A. A first survey of psychological 
testing in secondary and other schools: supplemen- 
tary notes. Hum. Factor, Lond., 1935, 9, 364-365— 
Supplementary notes to a preliminary survey of the 
extent to which psychological and other tests are ip 
use in secondary schools in various parts of England, 
—M. Horsey (National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology ). 

3719. Peck, L. An experiment with drawing in 
relation to the prediction of school success. J. ap) 
Psychol., 1936, 20, 16-43.—A drawing test involving 
the representation of a ball, envelope, dog, house, gir), 
apple, flag, bird, church, and boy was developed {or 
primary children. Data based on 1000 children reveal 
average correlations of .48, .55 and .30 of the drawing 
test score, respectively, with the Gates reading test, 
the flash card word test and the teacher's estimate o/ 
school achievement. Sex and race differences, imita- 
tion, differences in perception, and intellectual types 
were also considered. The results confirm previous 
findings in showing a “flattening out”’ of the curve of 
drawing test scores after the mental age of nine. No 
evidence was found in support of a ‘‘compensatory 
mechanism" for deaf children in drawing. Deaf 
subjects were retarded about one year in drawing 
test score. An appendix is included with photographic 
illustrations and directions used in scoring the test.— 
R. S. Schults (Psychological Corporation). 

3720. Phillips, W. S. An analysis of certain char- 
acteristics of active and prospective teachers. Bull. 
Peabody Coll. Teach., 1935. Pp. 51.—After presenting 
a statement of the problem and a review of previous 
investigations the author discusses the reliability 
and validity of the measuring techniques employed 
in his investigation and the analysis of the data col- 
lected, with a summary and recommendation. Bib- 
liography.—(Courtesy J. educ. Res.) 

3721. Ross, C. C., & Boyd, P. P. An experiment 
in group counseling for freshmen. Kentucky Person. 
Bull., 1936, No. 16.—Students in the lowest fifth 
of their class were paired on the basis of test scores, 
sex, and fraternity membership. The experimental 
group were informed of their test scores and were 
given an opportunity for discussion and questions. 
At the close of the semester the median standing 0! 
the experimental group exceeded that of the control 
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group. The difference was statistically significant. 
The tentative conclusion that such group counseling 
of low-ranking freshmen as is described is of genuine 
promise is suggested.— R. Goldman (Clark). 

3722. Schmidt, H. Knaben und Madchen im 
Sozialleben der Schulklasse. (Boys and girls in the 
social life of the school class.) Borna: Noske, 1936. 
Pp. 102. RM. 4.20.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3723. Strayer, G. D., Frasier, G. W., & Armen- 
trout, W. D. Principles of teaching. New York: 
\merican Book, 1936. Pp. 308. $2.00.—The 
authors deal with the philosophy and psychology 
of educational practice transmitted into practical 
methods of teaching. Some of the chapter headings 
are as follows: the aim and product of education, 
factors conditioning the teaching process, teaching to 
develop thinking, teaching for character development, 
and developing study habits.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

3724. Stroud, J. B. Chapter tests to accompany 
Educational Psychology. Forms A and B. New 
York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 47; 49.—Two booklets 
comprising detachable sheets of true-false and multi- 
ole-choice statements designed to test mastery of the 
author’s textbook.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State 
Teachers College). 

3725. Valentine, W. L., & Wenrick, J. E. Validity 
of examinations. J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 5, 583-595. 


-Factual examinations were found inadequate in 
course work in psychology and a new test was evolved 
calling for (1) recognition of principles, (2) practical 
application of these principles, (3) interpretation of 


experiments, and (4) ability to distinguish observa- 
tion from inference. This test was administered to 
49 students without psychological training and a 
group of 750 with training. Students were paired on 
a basis of reading test scores, entrance blank forms 
and class rank, but no difference was found between 
student groups in the application of principles or in 
discriminating observation from inference in the 
examination in psychology. Eight pairs of students 
were intensively studied and a final test form was 
evolved containing the recognition of principles, 
definition of terms, interpretation of experiments, 
scientific method and practical applications of tests. 
This final form is regarded as a valid examination for 
courses in psychology.—M. B. Lynaugh (Psycho- 
logical Corporation). 

3726. Virgil, Sister. Prognosis in German. Mod. 
Lang. J., 1936, 20, 275-287.—A German prognosis 
test was constructed consisting of three parts: ‘a 
memory test of short German sentences with their 
English equivalents, an analogies test of German- 
English cognates, and a series of short lessons on 
German grammatical principles and the opportunity 
toapply these.’ The reliability coefficient, computed 
by chance-halves method and stepped up by the 
Spearman-Brown formula, was .917. The predictive 
values of this test, the lowa Foreign Language Apti- 
tude test, and the Minnesota College Aptitude test 
were studied. It is concluded that for college German 
the lowa Foreign Language Aptitude test is the best 
single predictive measure. For high school purposes, 
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the prognostic test is more efficient in predicting 
teachers’ marks than in predicting achievement on 
the C.R.B. achievement test in German. Some 
difficulties and considerations in prognosis are dis- 
cussed.—D. D. Feder (Iowa State). 


3727. Wallin, J. E.W. Scholastic pottage. Progr. 
Educ., 1936, 13, 179-187.—-The writer discusses the 
psychotic disturbances resulting from the present-day 
school systems of examinations and methods of 
giving school grades.—R. E. Garner (Clark). 


3728. Whitaker, P. K. Use of short-form written 
recitations in university classes. Kentucky Person. 
Bull., 1936, No. 16.—Two sections, comparable in 
respect to intelligence scores, of a beginning German 
grammar class were studied. ‘The essential differ- 
ence in the two classes was that the control section 
followed the traditional oral question-and-answer 
technique, while the experimental group was quizzed 
each class meeting by means of a mimeographed 
short-form ‘written recitation,’ thoroughly covering 
the lesson for the day.’”’ The experimental class 
completed twice as much grammar study as the con- 
trol group. Although the conditions of the final 
examination favored the control group, the experi- 
mental group received higher scores. The advantages 
of the type of instruction given to the experimental 
group are enumerated.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


3729. Winter, J. E. An experimental study of the 
effect on learning of supervised and unsupervised 
study among college freshmen. J. educ. Psychol., 
1936, 27, 111-118.—Freshmen with American Council 
intelligence test ratings in the two lowest deciles who 
had poor high-school records were given supervised 
study and lectures on how to study. Their per- 
formance in college is compared with the records of 
similar groups in earlier years. Supervised study was 
most effective among students in the lowest decile 
and a half. The how-to-study course had only a 
temporary effect.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


3730. Wood, A. B. Classes, large or small? J. 
educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 159-160.—An objection to 
Hartman’s (J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 367-372) 
conclusion that greater teacher-student contacts are 
not necessarily effective in producing higher scholar- 
ship.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


3731. Wood, B. D., & Beers, F. S. Knowledge 
versus thinking? Teach. Coll. Rec., 1936, 37, 487- 
499.—A discussion of ‘‘teaching students to think’’ 
versus ‘“‘teaching knowledge."’ The sub-heads are 
‘Facts and human progress,” ‘‘ Dependence of think- 
ing on knowledge,” ‘‘Can teachers create thinkers?”’ 
and ‘Futility of generalization.”—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Chicago). 

3732. Woods, R.C. The ability of college students 
to evaluate. Peabody J. Educ., 1936, 13, 192-194.— 
This study was suggested by another investigation 
in which the author found that students could not 
or would not claim their just grades. The question 
of the ability of college students to evaluate was 
attacked by requiring 312 students in Marshall 
College to evaluate their work. Grades were also 
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assigned by the instructor, and three objective tests 
were given to the subjects. Correlation coefficients 
were computed to show the relationship between the 
students’ self-evaluation and other variables, such 
as teacher’s estimates and the results of the tests. 
These measures were found for the tertile groups of 
sophomores and juniors-seniors. The conclusions 
are: the poorer students underestimated their work; 
scholarship maturation played a minor part; and the 
poorer students’ ratings were most accurate when 
dealing with memory functions and poorest in reason- 
ing functions.— N. B. Cuff (Eastern Kentucky). 
[See also abstracts 3254, 3287, 3499, 3562, 3587, 
3590, 3609, 3622, 3626, 3637, 3661, 3684, 3698, 
3737, 3751, 3756, 3785, 3786. } 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


3733. Conrad, H. S. A note on Johnson O’Con- 
nor’s formula for the standard error of measurement. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 19, 725-—729.—Two formulas 
by O'Connor for the standard error of an individual 
measurement are half standard deviations and may 
not be used to replace the conventional error of 
measurement.—R. 5S. Schults (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 

3734. Cooke, D. H. Minimum essentials of sta- 
tistics. New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. xviii + 
271. $2.75.—Ten chapters discuss organization of 


data, measures of central tendency, variability and 
position, frequency distributions, reliability, correla- 


tion, and prognosis. Four appendices include a 
bibliography, tables, and answers to the numerous 
questions and exercises; there is a general index.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

3735. Craig, C. C. On the frequency function of 
sy. Ann. math. Statist., 1936, 7, 1-15.—J. W. 
Dunlap (Fordham). 

3736. Craig, C. C. A new exposition and chart-for 
the Pearson system of frequency curves. Ann. math. 
Statist., 1936, 7, 16-28.—A treatment of the Pearson 
system of frequency functions expressing the variable 
in a standard unit throughout. This is done by 
making the two parameters a3 and ¢ fundamental 
in the discussion. The formulae obtained are rela- 
tively simple in form and easy to use. The criteria 
for the different members of the system of functions 
are expressed very simply in terms of a, and ¢ and 
a simple chart similar to that of Pearson is given.— 
J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 

3737. Dickey, J. W. Statistical ability necessary 
to read educational journals. J. educ. Psychol., 
1936, 27, 149-154.—A survey of a number of pro- 
fessional journals to determine the number and kind 
of statistical measures used.—A. W. Melton (Mis- 
souri). 

3738. Emmett, W. G. Sampling error and the 
two factor theory. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 26, 362- 
387.—The satisfaction of the tetrad equation is not a 
necessary condition for the existence of an intellective 
factor which permeates all cognitive activites. Spear- 
man's use of this criterion in his Abilities of Man to 
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demonstrate a ‘Proof that G and S Exist” (Chap. x 
and “The Universality of G” (Chap. XI) is open t, 
criticism. The mere existence of positive correlatio, 
between tests is sufficient to show that they may be 
interpreted in terms of one universal factor an 
others, specific or non-specific, and compliance with 
the criterion provides no further evidence as to the 
presence of the general factor. The author consider 
that he has shown beyond doubt that the numb 
and range of group and general factors Operating op 
mental activities may be much greater than th 
Spearman school would allow, and this conclusion js 
based on their own premises that a vanishing tetra 
implies the presence of one and only one commo 
factor.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

3739. Fisher, R. A. The fiducial argument j, 
statistical inference. Ann. Eugen., Camb., 1935, ¢ 
391-398.—A discussion of the type of argument that 
in certain cases leads to rigorous probability state. 
ments about the unknown parameters of the popula. 
tion from which the observational data are a random 
sample, without the assumption of any knowledge 
respecting their probability distributions a priori, 
For such deduction we need to know the exact 
sampling distributions of the statistical estimates, 
calculable from the observation, only of the unknown 
parameters, but these distributions must be con. 
tinuous.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 

3740. Goodenough, F. L. A critical note on the 
use of the term ‘“‘reliability” in mental measurement. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 173-178.—The author 
points out that there is not one “reliability” coefi- 
cient, but that test-retest coefficients, odd-even item 
coefficients, and comparable-test coefficients have 
their special meanings. In particular, the author 
criticizes Jordan's (J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 416- 
426) conclusion that the odd-even item coefficient 
is the truest measure of the reliability of a test be- 
cause the odd-even method eliminates pupil varia- 
bility. It is claimed that the correlation of scores on 
odd and even items introduces a correlation between 
errors of measurement (the variability of the S) and 
is for this reason spuriously high.—A. W. Melion 
(Missouri). 

3741. Holzinger, K. J. Preliminary report o 
Spearman-Holzinger unitary trait study. No. 6. 
Chicago: Statist. Lab., Dept. Educ., Univ. Chicago, 
1935. Pp. 40. $0.60.—This report deals with the 
analysis of the Mooseheart data for linearity of corre- 
lation with age and grade. The correlations with 
school grade are substantial and in general more 
nearly linear than those with age. It is concluded 
tentatively that the sampling error of factor weights 
is greater for group factors than for the principal 
factor and that the magnitude of the sampling error 
of factor weights approximates that for the correla: 
tions employed.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 

3742. Holzinger, K. J., & Swineford, F. Pre 
liminary report on Spearman-Holzinger unital 
trait study. No. 7. An objective method for allocating 
tests for the bi-factor pattern and steps for pattem 
evaluation. Chicago: Statist. Lab., Dept. Educ, 
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Univ. Chicago, 1936. Pp. 27. $0.60.—This report 
deals with a new method for allocating tests for the 
determination of group factors. A detailed list of 
the steps for the evaluation of the factor pattern 
when the allocations have been made is given. An 
example is worked out in detail for obtaining a bi- 
factor pattern.— J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


3743. Holzinger, K. J., & Swineford, F. Pre- 
liminary report on Spearman-Holzinger unitary 
trait study. No. 8. The estimation of a factor for 
an individual. Chicago: Statist. Lab. Univ. Chicago, 
1936. Pp. 21. $0.60.—This report deals with the 
estimation of pupils’ factors by three methods. The 
methodology for each technique is described and then 
illustrated by computing factor scores for ten pupils. 
The relation of these methods to those of G. H. 
Thomson is discussed. Throughout the report 
emphasis is laid on the necessity for statistics based on 
large numbers of cases and, if valid predictions are 
to be made for individuals, the need for many test 
variables. A large number of variables is desirable 
in order that the factor estimate may be based on an 
average determined from a number of variables. It 
is estimated that the minimum numbers required are 
300 cases and 50 tests.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


3744. Hotelling, H., & Pabst, M. R. Rank corre- 
lation and tests of significance involving no assump- 
tion of normality. Ann. math. Statist., 1936, 7, 29-43. 
—A discussion of the application of contingency 
tables and rank correlation to test the likelihood of 
existence of relationship between two variates where 
no assumption is made as to the form of distribution. 
The significance of rank correlation in small series is 
also discussed. An example is given showing how the 
information derived by rank and _ contingency 
methods can be combined. Finally it is shown that 
the product-moment correlation is approximately as 
sensitive a test of the existence of a relationship in a 
normally distributed population with 91 cases as the 
rank correlation with 100 cases.—J. W. Dunlap 
Fordham). 


3745. Kelley, T. L. Essential traits of mental life. 
Harv, Stud. Educ., 1935, 26. Pp. 145.—This study 
is a continuation of the author’s investigations on 
the analysis of mental traits. A new method is intro- 
duced for the determination of the independent com- 
ponents inherent in a system of correlated measures. 
This method involves successive rotation ‘of the 
original axes of measurement to the major axes of 
the correlational ellipsoids, the process being con- 
tinued until the original covariances have been re- 
duced to essentially zero. The n independent com- 
ponents may then be readily expressed in terms of the 
original variables. Criteria are provided for evaluat- 
ing the closeness to zero. The method is equivalent 
to Hotelling’s method of “iteration” but is quite 
different from Thurstone’s “center of gravity” 
method. The author then discusses various ap- 
proaches to the analysis of mental traits, pointing 
out the need for simple independent traits. The 
need for an adequate sampling of social functions to 
discover such traits is discussed ; the social impositions 
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involved and possible lines of investigation are 
indicated. He concludes with a summary of several 
traits which on the basis of various judgments appear 
to adhere to the requirements.—J. W. Fertig (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 

3746. Rosander, A. C. A note on correlation by 
ranks. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 145-148.—A 
study of the effect of deviation from true rank order 
on the magnitude of e. Formulae are derived for 
the mean deviation from the true rank order and for 
the percentage deviation from perfect correlation.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

3747. Sasuly, M. Trend analysis of statistics. 
Washington: Brookings Institute, 1934.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3748. Smith, F. F. The relation between ob- 
jectivity and validity in the arrangement of items 
in rank order. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 154-160.— 
The results of these experiments are reported on: 
(1) ranking in importance 8 methods for evaluating 
student achievement, (2) ranking photographs accord- 
ing to intelligence, and (3) arranging in order a series 
of weights. Average intercorrelations on rankings 
assigned for each item in a series by individuals— 
individual objectivity—range from .26 to .45. The 
agreement in ranks assigned to each item in a series 
of experiments by two different groups—composite 
objectivity—yields rank order correlations from .91 
to 1.00. A comparison of individual rankings with 
objective measures for intelligence and weight yield 
correlations of .25 and .42 respectively. Similarly, 


comparison of group rankings for these two series 


with objective measures yield correlations of .20 and 
.73.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

3749. Stephenson, W. The inverted factor tech- 
nique. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 26, 344-361.—In 
this technique, which employs essentially the inverted 
form of Spearman's two-factor technique, the vari- 
ables are persons, while the populations are groups 
of tests or estimates. Q is used for the correlation 
between persons as r is used for correlation between 
tests. Certain elementary theorems are described, 
and it is shown that the technique can be used for 
isolating types of persons and supplying indices of 
such types for each individual of the population. 
Examples are given from actual data relating to 
esthetic and hedonic judgments and personality 
traits—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

3750. Thouless, R.H. Test unreliability and func- 
tion fluctuation. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 26, 325- 
343.—The difference observed between two test 
measurements of the same individual at different 
times may be due to two causes: (1) the unreliability 
of the test, i.e. its failure to give identical results 
when used to measure equal quantities of the same 
function; (2) the fact that the function measured in 
the individual has itself changed. The first cause is 
always present to some extent,:but the second has 
often been neglected or asserted on insufficient 
grounds. Four criteria are given for detecting 
variability of function, useful for different types of 
data: (1) If A and B are tests of intercorrelated 
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functions applied at the same time to a group of sub- 
jects on two different occasions, then if r (4; - As) (B: - By) 
is significantly greater than zero, some function meas- 
ured by both A and B is showing quantitative fluc- 
tuation. The amount of fluctuation is measured by 
the double test-retest index of function fluctuation: 
Y (Ay- As) (Bi- By) / % (TA + TAxB:), which will be 
zero if there is no function fluctuation. (2) If two 
intercorrelated tests are given to the same individual 
on a series of occasions, then if the deviations of 
each test from its central value (or from its curve 
of regression on serial order if there is a tendency to 
change with serial order) are found to be correlated 
with one another, there is function fluctuation. The 
third and fourth criteria were suggested by Paulsen 
and Woodrow respectively.—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge, England). 


3751. Walker, H. M. College instruction in sta- 
tistics, 1933-1934. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1936, 37, 527- 
539.—From the 552 catalogues studied, extreme 
variation is noted among the titles of courses in 
statistics, measurement, etc. Half of the courses 
labeled statistics have prerequisites, usually from the 
department which offers the course. Few courses 
include laboratory practice. Few teachers have their 
work confined to statistics, the most frequent com- 
binations being education, psychology, mathematics, 
and economics.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

3752. Walker, H. M., & Durost, W. N. Statistical 
tables, their structure and use. New York: Teachers 
College, 1936. Pp. v + 75. $1.60.—This book is 


designed to aid authors in making statistical tables, 
so that there will be no misunderstanding of the 
meaning of the tables, their contents, or their results. 


The book is divided into three parts. In the first 
detailed instructions and examples are given for 
guidance in such matters as column headings, foot- 
notes, subtitles, order of items, abbreviations and 
symbols, etc. The second part takes up the analysis 
and criticism of tables. The last portion of the book 
guides the table maker through the steps in making 
a table.—F. A. Mote, Jr. (Clark). 


[See also abstract 3602. } 


MENTAL TESTS 


3753. Brown, W. The theory of two factors versus 
the sampling theory of mental ability. Nature, Lond., 
1934, 133, 724—-725.— Data derived from 170 correla- 
tion coefficients between 19 non-overlapping mental 
tests, giving 22,712 tetrad differences, are analyzed 
and pictured graphically according to the two theories. 

R. Goldman (Clark). 

3754. Feinberg, H. The examinee defines ‘‘mel- 
low.” J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 179-192.—A study 
to determine the proper difficulty level of the word 
“mellow” in the Stanford-Binet vocabulary test. 
Data were obtained from the test records of 1431 
subjects of both sexes, adults and children, and 
with intelligence levels ranging from superior to feeble- 
minded. Conclusions: (1) Females define ‘“‘mellow”’ 
with a higher per cent of correctness than males 
(48% vs. 36%). (2) ‘Mellow’ should be placed 
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between the twenty-fifth and the thirty-third word 
in the vocabulary test, when the words are scaled j, 
terms of difficulty. (3) Since the correct definition 
of ‘‘mellow’’ is influenced by the CA and the sy 
of the subject, it is suggested that it may not 
suited for use in an intelligence test.—A. W. Melip, 
(Missouri). 


3755. Fillmore, E. A. Iowa tests for young childrey, 
Univ. Ia Stud. Child Welf., 1936, 11, No.4. Pp. 58.— 
Nearly 650 records of children aged one month » 
forty months were analyzed in an effort to establish 
a scale of tests for the measurement of mental develop. 
ment of children from birth to three years of age. 4) 
test items were found suitable in difficulty for childrey 
between the ages of 4.5 months and 23.4 months 
Each item was validated against the total score op | 
the scale. Correlations of items with IQ's at the 
preschool ages ranged from —.32 to .47; 17 of 37 items 
correlated above .20. The scale as a whole correlated 
with later 1Q’s .03 to .48 for various month groups 
Groups separated into the classifications beloy 
average, average and above average, previous to the 
age of eighteen months, were similarly separated by 
IQ’s two or three years later. A briefer scale was 
developed which was based upon the items which 
independently showed the highest relationships t 
1Q.—B. Wellman (lowa). 


3756. Friedlander, M. Testowanie i szacowanie 
inteligencji szkolnej. (Testing and evaluating the 
intelligence of school children.) Cracow: Drukarnia 
Dziennikowa, 1935. Pp. 30.—The pupils of a certain 
class in the gymnasium were tested twice. The 
correlation coefficient obtained between the results 
of the two investigations was .91. Then eight of the 
teachers of this class evaluated the intelligence level 
of the pupils in five grades. Their opinions did not 
always agree among themselves, but could be con- 
trolled by the tests. In his conclusion the author 
states several advantages which the investigation of 
intelligence can contribute to the evaluation of the 
mentality of pupils.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


3757. Gardner, G. E. Rorschach test replies and 
results in 100 normal adults of average IQ. Amer 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 32-60.—The answers to 
the Rorschach test given by 100 normal adults o! 
average IQ are tabulated and classified, with totals, 
percentages, and the average number of different 
responses to be expected with normal adults given 
in the summaries.—J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeths 
Hospital ). 


3758. Hertzman, M. The relation of individual 
variability to general ability as measured by mental 
tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 135-144.—Data 
were obtained from G. M. Smith (Arch. Psycho. 
N. Y., 1933, No. 156). 3 verbal, 3 numerical, and 
3 optical tests were used. The variability of each 
S’s scores on the 9 tests was measured by the inter 
quartile range. All r’s between the sums of the 5§ 
scores on the 9 tests and the variability within the 
9 tests were between -.161 + .048 and -.305 + .04. 
The correlation was validated by comparing the 
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variability of groups of S’s at the extremes of ability. 
__4. W. Melton (Missouri). 

3759. Iwai, K., & Kato, M. Studies on baby-tests. 
1. A test scale for babies six to twelve months of age. 
Kobe Jido Sodanjo Kiyo, 1935, No. 11. Pp. 62.— 
113 babies six to twelve months old were tested with 
three experimental series: a series of tests originated 
by C. Biihler of Vienna, a series in which Gesell’s 
sraded schedule was taken as standard, and a new 
vries of lwai and Kato’s tests for mental development 
of babies. The authors maintain that from several 
sources it is clear that their scale may safely be relied 
upon for measuring the degree of mental development 
of babies. —R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

3760. Lorge, I. The influence of the test upon the 
nature of mental decline as a function of age. J. 
educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 100-110.—143 adults ranging 
in age from 20 to over 70 years were given the IER 
Intelligence Scale CAVD (as a power test), and 
§ speed-power intelligence tests, including the Otis 
s-A and Army Alpha. 80 of these S’s were given 
5 other tests. The r’s between age and CAVD, 
Otis S-A, and Army Alpha were —.27, —.48, and —.36, 
respectively. When 3 groups with age ranges of 
20-25, 27.5-37.5, and over 40, were matched on 
CAVD, i.e., power, there remained a decline in the 
performance on the speed-power tests with age. ‘‘The 
inference of mental decline with age is an unfortunate 
libel upon adults,” since power, not speed, is the 
important desideratum.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


3761. Menzel, E. W. The Goodenough intelli- 
J. appl. Psychol., 1935, 5, 615- 


gence test in India. 
625.—Scores on the ‘‘draw a man’”’ test were deter- 
mined for 2600 children ranging in age from 6 to 20 


years in the Central Provinces of India. The test 
was found to be highly reliable and no differences 
appear between children in geographical districts, 
but boys consistently excel girls of the same age 
level. The group places 71% as high in IQ as the 
standards for American children. The scale is found 
to be less discriminative and norms are included for 
use in India with children of ages 6 to 15.—M. B. 
Lynaugh (Psychological Corporation). 

3762. Peatman, L. B., & Peatman, J. G. The 
adequacy of the shortened, single-list vocabulary 
test of the Binet-Simon tests (Terman revision). 
J. educ. Psychol., 1936, 27, 161-172.—A study of the 
reliability of mental-age placements on the Stanford- 
Binet vocabulary test when only half of the words 
are used. With S’s less than 8 years of age the right 
list of words is adequate for placement when the 
S gives less than 10 correct definitions, but the entire 
list of (100) words should be administered when 10 or 
more correct definitions are given for the words in 
the right list. If the S is 8 years of age or older, the 
left list of words is adequate when the number of 
correct definitions is less than 10 and when the num- 
ber of correct definitions is greater than 20 and the 
doubled score is more than 1 unit from a critical 
score (for differentiating mental ages). The entire 
list should be used when the score on the left list is 
between 10 and 20, and when the score on the left 
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list is greater than 20 but the doubled score is within 
1 unit of a critical score—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

3763. Piaggio, H. T. H. Spearman’s general 
factor without the indeterminate part. Nature, 
Lond., 1934, 133, 836.—Spearman’s two-factor theory 
leads to an expression for the general factor g con- 
taining an indeterminate part. It has been proved 
that if there is strict adherence to the conditions 
laid down by Spearman—that the general factor 
and the specific factors are all mutually uncorrelated 
—the indeterminate part cannot be dispensed with.— 
R. Goldman (Clark). 

3764. Poull, L. E. The psychographic method in 
clinical practice. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 161-164. 
—A description with illustrations showing the 
application of a psychographic record in practical 
clinical measurement and diagnosis. This record 
outlines four broad aspects of intelligence, viz., 
social, verbal, numerical, and motor, with special 
functions under each and tests that may be used in 
their measurement:—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 

3765. Rabut, R. Application du test P. V. a des 
adultes. Essai de comparison dans divers milieux. 
(Application of the P. V. test to adults. A comparison 
between different social groups.) Bull. Soc. A. Binet, 
1934, 33, 95-108.—The mental ages of females in 
different occupational groups are compared. The 
range is from 10 yrs. 2 mos. to 12 yrs. 9 mos. The 
closest correspondence is found between domestics 
(10 yrs. 3 mos.) and prostitutes (10 yrs. 2 mos.).— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 


3766. Roberts, J. A. F., Norman, R. M., & Grif- 
fiths, R. Studies on a child population. Ann. Eugen., 
Camb., 1935, 6, 319-338.—A detailed description of 
the methods of selecting a representative sample of 
3500 children aged 9-5 to 13-5 from the city of Bath. 
The results of the application of the Advanced Otis 
scale show no sex differences in mean scores, but 
boys were more variable than girls. The regression 
of age on score was determined and tables were con- 
structed to equalize deviations from the norm at 
different ages. This is first of a series of studies on 
the same population—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


3767. Stejskal, C. Détska inteligence. (Intelli- 
gence of the child.) Prague: 1934. Pp. 375.—The 
nature of intelligence, differential psychology, and 
the measurement of intelligence are discussed. A 
résumé in French is included.—(Courtesy Année 
psychol.) 

3768. Thomson, G. H. A rejoinder. Hum. 
Factor, Lond., 1935, 9, 361-363.—A rejoinder to 
Thouless.—M. Horsey (National Institute of In- 
dustrial Psychology). 


3769. Thomson, G. H. The theory of two factors 
versus the sampling theory of mental ability. Nature, 
Lond., 1934, 133, 913.—The writer does not believe 
that the experiment of Brown ( Nature, 1934, 133, 
724-725) is an ‘‘experimentum crucis” between his 
views and those of Spearman. The reasons are given. 
—R. Goldman (Clark). 
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3770. Thouless, R. H. The factorial analysis of 
human abilities: a reply. Hum. Factor, Lond., 
1935, 9, 358-361.—A reply to a previous article by 
Godfrey H. Thomson, in which the latter points 
out certain difficulties in the Spearman two-factor 
theory of ability —M. Horsey (National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology). 

3771. Weisenburg, T., Roe, A., & McBride, K. E. 
Adult intelligence. A psychological study of test 
performances. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1935. Pp. xiii + 155. $1.40.—An extensive study 
of adult intelligence and educational achievement by 
means of a comprehensive battery of tests taking 
from 10 to 15 hours to administer. The investigation 
originated in connection with a study of aphasic 
patients for whom normal controls were desired. 
70 normal subjects were obtained, carefully selected 
from the surgical and orthopedic wards of the same 
hospitals from which the aphasic patients came. They 
represent a good sample of the middle levels of the 
population as to economic and social status, occupa- 
tion and education. The results reported include 
“data on the average performance level and the 
variability in performance for a large number of 
mental and educational achievement tests, together 
with facts as to the qualitative characteristics of 
‘normal’ responses.’’ Analyses of the results for their 
bearing on a number of problems are presented, among 
which are: sex differences, relationship of age and 
education to test performance, and relative standing 
of the individual on a variety of tests. A critical 


survey of studies relating to adult intelligence in- 


troduces the work. An appendix describes the 
language, educational achievement and non-language 
tests used. Bibliography and index.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

[See also abstracts 3586, 3718. ] 
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3772. Baumgarten, F. Supranormales Zeichnen 
eines Kindes. (Super-normal drawing of a child.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1936, 2, 182-189.—A discussion 
of the unusual drawing ability of a boy.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

3773. Bernfeld, S. Uber die einfache minnliche 
Pubertit. (Simple male puberty.) Z. psychoanal. 
Pddag., 1935, 9, 360-379.—In contrast to neurotic 
puberty, characterized by negation and fear, there 
is a simple puberty in which boys take a positive 
attitude towards their developmental changes. The 
latter has received little attention from psychologists 
because the symptoms of the former are more strik- 
ing. Yet it is doubtful whether neurotic puberty is 
more common. Simple puberty is the result of the 
strong desire to be big like father, which is a reaction 
to the many frustrations of childhood. When this 
desire becomes destroyed during the latent period 
(school age), a neurotic puberty develops. The boy 
whose puberty is simple throws off childish habits 
and attire at the first sign of puberty and tries to 
adopt adult standards. His struggle is not against 
fear but against environmental insults to his nar- 
cissistic self-respect. In his childhood the super-ego 
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repressed merely his incestuous desires rather th 

his whole sexuality. Due to his positive attitude he 
has a more persistent urge to experience sexya| int ; 
course, which may be solved by experimentation ,, 
abstinence. Either of these involves specific proble - 
which cause simple puberty to become more com “ 
and to resemble the neurotic in some spec 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3774. Boenheim, C. Die Bewertung der Kj 
lige. (Diagnosis of children’s lies.) — 
Prax., 1936, 3, 15-19.—The findings are based on th 
author's study of 20 cases, children and young Pa 
sons, coming under his medical care. After a definition 
of ‘‘lie’’ and a discussion of causes, pathological liars 
and three categories of pseudo-liar children, he makes 
the following deductions: correct diagnosis of chi 
dren's lies requires a thorough knowledge of the whole 
personality. Disposition, heredity, and environmen; 
must be known before prognosis can be made. |j 
the lie is an isolated symptom, induced by some 
normal characteristic or environmental influence, jt 
may be regarded as a temporary developmental 
disturbance. The prognosis in such cases is favorable. 
and prospects for pedagogical-psychological treat. 
ment are good. Such treatment is requisite in almost 
all cases. The more the lie is a partial symptom 
of a general abnormality of character, the more un- 
certain is the prognosis. Often prolonged observa- 
tion and treatment are requisite for diagnosis.—S. W. 
Downs (Berkeley, Calif.) 

3775. Boynton, P. L. The wishes of elementary 
school children. Peabody J. Educ., 1936, 13, 165-174. 
—The writer, assisted by administrative officers and 
teachers, collected data by means of personal inter- 
views and questionnaires concerning the wishes of 
1569 children in grades 1 to 6 in five different states. 
The pupil responses were studied to determine the 
distributions of wishes for each age, sex, and grade, 
and for certain economic groups. It was found thata 
bicycle is the one thing that both boys and girls 
desire more than anything else. An auto, clothing, 
and other items also ranked high. The writer con- 
cluded however that “‘each child is a separate, distinct 
functioning unit, who to be understood must be 
studied as an individual."— N. B. Cuff (Eastern 
Kentucky). 

3776. Bradley, C., & Bosquet, E.S. Uses of books 
for psychotherapy with children. Amer. J. Oriho- 
psychiat., 1936, 6, 23-31.—A discussion of the uses 
of.children’s books in psychiatric work, and a classi- 
fied bibliography of the books used.—/J. McV. Hunt 
(St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 

3777. Biising, H. Uber die kérperliche Entwick- 
lung Jugendlicher wihrend der Lehrzeit. (Physical 
development of pupils during the period of training.) 
Gesundh. u. Ersieh., 1936, 49, No. 2, 34-52.—The 
data obtained by school physicians from annual 
clinical examinations of boys throughout their course 
in the vocational schools of Kiel from 1930 to 1934, 
i.e. between the average ages of 16 and 20 years, are 
evaluated as follows: Vocational guidance requires 
the supervision of school physicians. Vocations exert 
various stimulating powers on development, pro 
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nounced, moderate and negative. During the period 
»{ vocational training in the upper grades of secondary 
«hools, there is still a very marked development, a 
- corroborated by more comprehensive studies 

on contemporaneously with the one under 
jiscussion. Body measurements, especially growth 
. breadth, show marked increase, particularly during 
the last year of training. Adolescence, in the Kiel 
" appears approximately at the age of 18, i.e., 
the third year of training, but many of its 


fact 
carried 


regi yn, 
during 


manifestations (heart and muscle disturbance) appear 
‘ the earlier training period. Development during 


this period is affected by home, diet, sports, and the 
stimulating influence of the chosen vocation.—S. W. 
Downs (Berkeley, Calif). 

3778. Claparéde, E. Le sentiment d’infériorité 
chez enfant. (Inferiority feeling in the child). 
Cah. Pédag. exp., 1934, No. 1. Pp. 25.—(Courtesy 
An née psychol.) 

3779. De Sanctis, S. Date memorabili nell’assis- 
tenza ai minorenni traviati e delinquenti in Italia. 
Memorable dates in the guidance of neglected chil- 
dren and juvenile delinquents in Italy.) Igiene 
ment., 1935, No. 1, 2-7.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

3780. Griffiths, R. The study of imagination in 
early childhood and its function in mental develop- 
ment. London: Kegan Paul, 1935. Pp. 382. 12/6.— 
The theoretical results of this study rest upon several 
vears of intensive research on the subjective experi- 
ence of a number of five-year-old children, of varying 
intelligence levels, in England and in Australia. The 
method of approach has resulted in the development 
of a technique which allows the child opportunity 
to give expression in speech and in action to thoughts 
and fantasies not ordinarily expressed. Several new 
hypotheses are put forward concerning the function 
of the fantasy process. Fantasy appears as a link 
between the intellectual and the emotional.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

3781. Hubbard, R. M., & Adams, C. F. Factors 
affecting the success of child guidance clinic treat- 
ment. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 81-102.—An 
analysis of 100 cases handled in the child guidance 
clinic in Strong Memorial Hospital to evaluate pro- 
cedures and estimate achievements.—J. McV. Hunt 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

3782. Jersild, A. T., & Bienstock, S. F. Develop- 
ment of rhythm in young children. Child Develpm. 
Monogr., 1935, No. 22. Pp. viii + 97.—This study 
deals with the growth of ability to keep time to 
music, and the effect of various factors on accuracy 
in keeping time. The subjects were 94 children aged 
) to 5 years and 17 adults. Cinematic records were 
obtained when the subject walked or beat time with 
his hands to the accompaniment of piano music; the 
ilm also included a record of accented beats of the 
music (as shown by a light governed by perforations 
in the music roll) and of the passage of time. Average 
scores rose substantially from 2 to 5 years, and adults 
scored about twice as high as 5-year-olds. Other 
indings: an r of .30 between scores in keeping time 
and number of tones the child could sing; increasing 
scores with increasing tempo at the respective rates 
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of 76, 107, 136, 160 and 186 beats per minute; scores 
practically as high in response to highly ‘‘simplified’’ 
music (obtained by alterations of the music roll) as 
to more ‘‘complex’’ music, within the limits studied; 
substantially similar scores in comparisons of 2/4, 
3/4 and 4/4 time; high correlations between scores of 
hands and feet; scores somewhat (but not reliably) 
higher in walking than in beating time with hands; 
““practice,’’ in the form of 40 to 50 opportunities to 
keep time to music, brought an increase in score, but 
not a material one as compared with the scores of 
“a older ghildren.—A. T. Jersild (Colum- 
ia). 

3783. Landauer, K. Die Ich-Organisation in der 
Pubertét. (Ego organization in puberty.) Z. 
psychoanal. Pddag., 1935, 9, 380-420.—Puberty is a 
period of readjustment during which new organic 
functions and the basic drives which they release 
present only part of the problems faced by the ego 
organization. Further difficulties are provided by 
the environment, which now adds to the demands of 
the child’s family those of his racial, national and 
social groups. From his clinical experience the 
author cites several cases to illustrate specific difficul- 
ties encountered by pubescents in their struggle to 
maintain intact their ego organization, frequently 
resulting in the destruction of the ego continuity 
(in extreme cases, in intrapsychic ataxia).—H., 
Beaumont (Kentucky). 

3784. Liss, E. Play techniques in child analysis. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 17-22.—The value 
of utilizing play techniques for the study of the normal 
and of the importance of the synthetic determinant 
in play are stressed.—J. Mc V. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital). 

3785. Léwy, M. Erziehungsschwierigkeiten, gese- 
hen unter drei verschiedenen heilerzieherischen 
Aspekten. (Educational difficulties seen from three 
different therapeutic standpoints.) 2Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1935, 2, 140-146.—The first of two instal- 
ments of a discussion of the problem of difficult 
children as viewed from the standpoints of psycho- 
analysis, therapeutic pedagogy ( Heilpddagogik), and 
individual psychology.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3786. Léwy, M. Erziehungsschwierigkeiten, gese- 
hen unter drei verschiedenen heilerzieherischen 
Aspekten. (Educational difficulties, seen from three 
different therapeutic standpoints.) 2Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1936, 2, 174-182.—Second and final instal- 
ment of a discussion of the problems of difficult 
children as viewed from the standpoints of psycho- 
analysis, therapeutic pedagogy ( Heilpddagogik), and 
individual psychology.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

3787. Meyers, M. R., & Cushing, H.M. Types and 
incidence of behavior problems in relation to cultural 
background. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1936, 6, 110- 
116.—A comparison of the incidence and types -of 
problems presented by three groups of American-born 
children of different cultural backgrounds, comprising 
50 children of primarily British descent, 50 of southern 
Italian immigrants and 50 whose parents were for 
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the most part Russian-Jewish—J. McV. Hunt 
(St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

3788. Migliore, M. Contributo allo studio della 
costituzione morfologica dell’infanzia. Le differenze 
biometriche nei due sessi dei fanciulli Napolitani. 
(Contribution to the study of the morphological 
constitution in childhood. Biometrical differences 
among Neapolitan children of both sexes.) Incurabili, 
1934, 552-554.—The author studies the biometric 
sex differences among children in Naples. According 
to the data collected, it is evident that from the age 
of 9 to 11 there are such marke@ differences that one 
is bound to admit that the pvarian function is 
already awakened and joins the thyroid-adrenal- 
hypophyseal function. The ovarian function seems 
to hasten the increase of the transverse diameters of 
the pelvis and cranium, while it reduces the growth 
of the trunk and modifies that of the limbs.—G. M. 
Hirsch (Rome). 


3789. Mott, S. M. The development of concepts 
(a study of children’s drawings). J. genet. Psychol., 
1936, 48, 199-214.—On the basis of 562 drawings by 
138 children, scales were constructed by which the 
drawings were scored as expressive of such traits as 
quickness to respond to a situation, participation in 
activities, association with others, and awareness of 
environment. These scores were correlated with 
well-known tests of ability and personality; positive 
and marked correlations were obtained with the 
Marston test. The study is an attempt to investigate 
the development of concepts in their relation to the 
personality of the child. An outline of the relevant 
literature is given. Bibliography.—E. Heidbreder 
(Wellesley). 

3790. Myers, G. C. Training the toddler in safety. 
New York: Greenberg, 1936. Pp. 29. $.25.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


3791. Myers, G. C. Behavior problems in brother 
or sister of exceptional child. J. except. Child, 1936, 
2, 120-124.—A philosophical discussion of the un- 
favorable psychological effects upon siblings of being 
brought up in the same family with a mentally or 
physically abnormal child. A case study is presented 
to illustrate, and it is concluded that much parental 
education is necessary to forestall these potential 
dangers.—L. A. Averill (Worcester State Teachers 
College). 

3792. Nimkoff, M. F. Parent-child relationships. 
Univ. So. Calif. Sch. Res. Stud., 1935, No. 11. Pp. 39. 
—A study, partly statistical, of parent-child conflict 
and intimacy.—S. Rosenzweig (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


3793. Pratt, K. C. Problems in the classification 
of neonate activities. Quart. Rev. Biol., 1936, 11, 
70-80.—The following classification systems are dis- 
cussed: stimuli and sense organs; ontogenetic causal 
factors, maturational vs. environmental; teleological ; 
and according to developmental characteristics of 
responses. The last schema, which is the author's, 
considers both the longitudinal and cross-sectional 
views and portrays behavior changes in their or- 
ganismic setting. The characteristics which must be 
considered are: (1) the relative extent of the stimu- 
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logenous zone, (2) the number of different types of 
sense organs whose stimulation will release essentially 
the same pattern of response, and (3) the relative 
degree of segmental involvement in a response, The 
importance of these points is illustrated. The prin. 
ciples are believed to have a genetic Significance 
inclusive enough to show the interrelations of the 
early behavior of infants.—O. W. Richards (Yale) 

3794. Rabello, S. A percepc&o das céres ¢ fel 
formas entre as criancas de 3 a 11 annos, (Color 
and form perception in children of three to eleven 
years.) Bol. Educ., Pernambuco, 1933, 1645— 
Preferences for colors decreased with age. This ig in 
agreement with the findings of Descoeudres and 
Segers. Form preferences increased, especially for 
common forms.—(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3795. Ruttmann, W. J. Das Erlebnis des Symbols 
im Jugendalter. (Perception of symbols in adoles. 
cence.) Z. pddag. Psychol., 1934, 35, 24-39— 
Children have a more highly developed intuitiye 
capacity to recognize symbols than adults. In this 
respect they are more like primitive peoples— 
(Courtesy Année psychol.) 

3796. Schiller, M. Capillaruntersuchungen bej 
Schulkindern. (Researches on the capillaries of 
school children.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1934, 151, 
700—717.—There is no relationship between intelli. 
gence and the state of the capillaries.—-(Courtey 
Année psychol.) 

3797. Schlesinger, E. Die Beziehungen zwischen 
kérperlicher Entwicklung, Konstitutionsform, 
ung und Charakter im Schulalter. (The relation 
ships among bodily development, body form, endovw- 
ment and character during school age.) Z. Kinder 
psychiat., 1936, 2, 161-169.—The first instalment of 
an article concerned with determining whether there 
is a parallelism or an antagonism between bodily 
characteristics and powers on the one hand and 
intellectual ability and the development of character 
on the other. The study in relation to intelligence 
involved a group of 560 male and 700 female children. 
For a measure of intelligence an average of school 
marks based on a group of three main school subjects 
was used. In general, the author finds a positive 
relationship between body development and endow- 
ment. The relationship is rather weak between body 
strength, as measured by the spirometer and dynamo 
meter, and intelligence. For the study of the rela 
tionship between character and bodily properties 
the author had available 1140 children who wert 
rated according to activity. There is a slight positive 
relationship between these factors.—D. Shakow 
(Worcester State Hospital). 

3798. Sonohara, T. [Systematic studies on psy 
chology of human neonates. (I, 3) Reactions ® 
bitter stimuli.] Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1934, 1, 121- 
141.—The author holds that the results obtained 
disprove that newborn babies react to bitter sti 
solely in a negative way and that they react negatively 
to an intense stimulus and positively to a w one. 
(English summary.)—R. E. Garner (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 3248, 3250, 3319, 3342, 34 

3424, 3497, 3499, 3511, 3518, 3562, 3563, 357% 

3596, 3606, 3633, 3704, 3722, 3755, 3759. ] 
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